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BAND ORGANIZATION OF THE PEEL RIVER KUTCHIN 


CHAPTER І 


INTRODUCTION 


A society . . . is not its limiting organizations alone, taken at any given 
moment—they constitute merely its formal substance—but it is rather its con- 
crete history: “time enters into its substance." 

John Н. Randall, Jr.: Nature and Historical Experience, 1958: 79. 


It is a misty two-dimensional world. A number of objects in varying 
shades of black and grey are moving irregularly across a field of white. It 
is not easy to determine the identity of these shapes; how many there are, 
or even in what direction they are moving. Then slowly the picture comes 
into focus. 

It is a mountain valley above treeline. In the half-light of an Arctic 
winter, wolves and men are pursuing caribou. They are competitors. The 
wolves are trying to isolate a deer or two from the rest of the herd. The men 
curse the wolves for scattering the prey and “running their fat off." Both 
man and wolf, at this season of the year, are dependent for their lives upon 
the flesh of these gregarious ruminants. Predators both, they worry the herd 
as do the warble flies which infest the caribou in summer. 

The uncertain light, the difficulty in perception, seems appropriate, for 
is this not a scene from “ће dawn of history"? Is it not a museum diorama, 
an animated Mousterian landscape? 

In point of fact, it is a scene from our times. The glacial era has passed. 
These are contemporary mammals. The men—in whom we are most inter- 
ested—subscribe to newspapers, own radios, use the latest model hunting 
rifles. They are a hunting people, but they are vitally concerned by the 
pressures of the modern world. 

The nature of what are considered the simplest economies, those of 
the hunters and gatherers, and the relationship of those economies on the 
one hand to the possibilities and limitations of the natural environment, 
and on the other hand to the development of various aspects of culture, have 
long been objects of study and speculation. They were a central concern of 
Lewis H. Morgan and those proponents of theories of unilinear cultural 
evolution who regarded technological and economic development as the 
mainspring of human history. They were also studied by the critical- 
historical school of Boas for the light they threw upon regional variations in 
cultural development and upon the processes of culture change. 

Study of hunting and gathering peoples has continued to be motivated 
in great part by historical interest. The Zsjagdkultur of Hatt and Birket- 
Smith and their Schneeschuhkultur are largely points of departure in distri- 
butional studies, and this is even more true of Menghin’s eskimoide Grund- 
kultur and altviehsüchterischen Kultur, to which, as Krickeberg points out 
(1934: 366), the foregoing complexes are strictly analogous. This is also 
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true of syntheses which include definitions of “marginal” cultures, taken as 
starting points for “temporal sequence" (Cooper, 1925, 1941). The intense 
interest and the extensive work done by students of the Kulturkreislehre 
among hunters and gatherers have had a largely historical motivation. 
These students were not notably interested in ecology; however, in pre- 
history itself, the human ecology and its relationship to culture history have 
been studied in particular areas, usually for farming communities, by means 
of ever more refined techniques. The outstanding synthesist among modern 
prehistorians, V. Gordon Childe, has carried forward in the light of recent 
evidence the nineteenth century evolutionists’ interest in the effects of 
subsistence technologies upon the development of institutions and upon 
the growth of societies (1936, 1942, 1951). 

Twenty years ago, Alexander Lesser pointed out the interdependence 
of ethnohistorical and processual studies. Cultural evolutionists, he ob- 
served, had “established the necessity of thinking in terms of historical or 
sequential change and development” (1952: 140); on the other hand, “‘se- 
quences of [cultural] precondition and subsequent condition,’’ where es- 
tablished as historically true, define ‘‘key problems of process" (ibid.: 
145-146). Among American anthropologists who have shown renewed 
interest in cultural evolution, Julian Steward has contributed to an under- 
standing of primary-group formation among hunting and food-gathering 
peoples. In his theory of the primitive band (1936), Steward has addressed 
himself both to general process and to specific historical sequence by means 
of a concept, later strengthened and applied more generally (1955), of cul- 
tural core distinguished from secondary features. The concept is reminiscent 
of earlier formulations of basic structure and superstructure, or of primary 
and secondary institutions. As in the earlier theories, the core has a largely 
ecologic-economic basis; the secondary features are functions of core in- 
stitutions but may be altered or replaced through historical processes such 
as diffusion and culture contact. An interesting reflection of these con- 
cepts, or of the reality from which they derive, occurs at the conclusion of an 
essentially nonhistorical study, The Human Group, by George Homans, 
wherein this sociologist emphasizes that the primary group is the enduring 
feature of human social history and that its organization is basically con- 
ditioned by ecological and economie factors (1950: 441—468). 

Studies in sociology, social anthropology, and social psychology have 
eonverged upon the primary group in two main lines of interest: (1) its 
structuring in terms of interpersonal relations and the development of those 
relations; (2) its role as mediator between general conditions of life, such as 
those posited by Steward, and specific social change (cf., Mead, 1958). The 
study of primary-group formation and strueture among peoples in hunting 
and gathering economies is of interest both as a part of ethnohistory and as 
a prerequisite to any theory of culture history, evolutionary or other. Among 
the data available on hunting and gathering peoples is the material on the 
northeastern Algonkian-speaking Indians of the Labrador peninsula, as 
recorded and discussed by Speck (1915a, 1915b, 1923, 1926a, 1931), Strong 
(1929), Cooper (1939), Speck and Eiseley (1942), Tanner (1944: 575—700), 
and Lips (1947). It is safe to say that any student of cultural development 
must use this material and take these discussions into account, as Steward 
has done in part. 
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There is some question about the respective roles of “traditional 
sociological norms” (Dunning, 1959b: 815) and historical and ecological 
factors in the formation of northern Indian social structure. Questions have 
been raised, often of considerable import for the comparative student inter- 
ested in the “simplest” societies, such as, “Was Cross-Cousin Marriage 
Formerly Practised by the North-Central Algonkian?" (Hallowell, 1928) 
and “Is the Algonquian Family Hunting Ground System Pre-Columbian?" 
(Cooper, 1939). A. I. Hallowell was able to raise the former question and to 
give a tentative answer on the basis of the study of kinship systems recorded 
in documents of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The question 
was settled, certainly for the Naskapi, and by inference for other north- 
eastern Algonkians, by the field work of W. D. Strong among the three most 
northerly of the Naskapi bands (Strong, op. cit.). Leacock (1954) has been 
able to throw light on the latter problem by the use of field data combined 
with historical documentation. 

In the study of the more northerly peoples of North America, oppor- 
tunities for historical research are only beginning to be realized. It is not 
untimely even at this date to recall Lewis's suggestion (1941: 1—5) that 
documents of the fur trade be explored more fully than they have been. 
There are also records of explorers, travellers, and missionaries, e.g., the 
Jesuit Relations, used with telling effect by Hallowell, among others. 

If the use of historical material has not been much in evidence for the 
northern Athapaskans, it may be because their area has not been crowded 
with field workers. Modern ethnography among the northern Athapaskan 
speakers of the Arctic and subarctic remains almost entirely the work of one 
man, Cornelius Osgood, seconded by his student, John J. Honigmann. To 
their work have been added recently the studies of June Helm (MacNeish) 
(1956, 1960) and Robert A. McKennan’s long-awaited monograph on the 
Tanana (1959). 

The suggestion that historical research would be rewarding, even in the 
study of the *'geschichtlose Völker” of the boreal forest and the tundra, by 
no means implies a secondary role for ecology. The Arctic and the Subarctic 
are life zones which impress themselves rather forcibly upon the sojourner. 
Although personally inclined toward Stefansson's "Friendly Arctic" view 
rather than the ‘‘frozen waste" school of thought—a prejudice which should 
be stated at the outset—the author recognizes the severe drain upon human 
physical resources (Macpherson, 1958) and the limitations upon cultural 
development in some directions imposed by life in this extraordinary zone. 
In the Arctic, one cannot escape ecologic considerations. 

At the same time, the people who are the subject of this paper have a 
history of which something can be known for a period of a little over a 
century. The over-all habitat has not altered during this period, but the 
population has shifted, for reasons that can be shown, from one part of the 
habitat to another, thus entering variant ecological relationships. Tech- 
nology has changed, much more rapidly in some respects than in others, 
thus variously affecting economic activities. The economies of tangent 
cultures have imposed pressures that may be seen to have affected social 
organization, chiefly through trade, both prior to contact with western 
civilization, and post-contact. 

The history of the Peel River Kutchin did not begin with White con- 
tact. This paper is not concerned with acculturation to western civiliza- 
tion, nor with distinctions between “aboriginal” and “borrowed”’ culture 
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traits. To exemplify from material culture, the view taken here is that dead- 
falls and snowshoes, dogteams and parkas, canvas tents and radios are 
equally Kutchin culture traits. The first pair of traits existed in the culture 
prior to White contact; the second pair entered it in the nineteenth century; 
the third pair in the twentieth century. For a historical reconstruction of 
the precontact culture, only the first pair of traits is relevant. For a study of 
Kutchin culture history and of the adaptation of this people to their natural 
and social world, all the traits are relevant. 

The present study deals with certain aspects of the social organization 
of a North American hunting people; namely, groupings larger than the 
family. It is eoncerned with these as they appear through a period of historic 
time. Prerequisite to the diseussion are an outline of the people's known 
social history and a description of the habitat. 

As in any attempt at analysis, classification is required. What have been 
the discernible regularities in the kinds of grouping found among this people 
during its known history? How—that is, on what principles of organization 
—1may these regularities be generalized? We would then wish to ascertain 
whether the phenomena of group organization can be explained by condi- 
tions of an ecological order (e.g., recurrent variations) and by those of a 
historical order (non-recurrent variation). This is not wholly a matter of 
explaining change, for continuity—in the sense of persistence (v. Randall, 
op. cit.: 67)—is the necessary complement of change and is equally con- 
spicuous in the fragment of social history exposed here. Persistence cannot 
be taken for granted. It should be possible, given sufficient data, to attempt 
an explanation of it, as well as of change. 

The author is aware that in attempting to give historical depth to an 
economic-ecologic relationship, he is introducing a complication and a pos- 
sible source of ambiguity. Part of the ambiguity lies in the differing mean- 
ings that have been given to the term “history.” Thus, Levi-Strauss has 
stated that “ethnography and history differ from social anthropology and 
sociology, inasmuch as the former two aim at gathering data, while the 
latter two deal with models constructed from these data" (1953: 529). How- 
ever, historical method has, in practice, never been confined to a single level 
of abstraction. Goldenweiser, for instance, has observed that 


The history of an Edward Meyer, with its ideal of a quasi-mechanical recorder of 
chronologized facts and events, is not the subjectively sensed and artistically trans- 
formed history of a Ranke, nor are either like the discriminatingly psychologized and 
harmoniously ordered history of a Lamprecht (1918: 2). 


One need not agree with this appraisal of specific historians! to recog- 
nize in historical studies the diversity to which Goldenweiser refers. His- 
torians have veered, much as have anthropologists, between meticulous and 
particularistic exposition of data, and efforts at finding interrelationships, 
“tendencies,” and even processes. However, while anthropologists enjoy 
the use of several terms that may be applied to studies at different levels of 
abstraction (e.g., ethnography, ethnology, cultural anthropology), his- 
torians have only one term, “history,” which must serve to denote not only 
all levels of study, but also the discipline itself and the past actuality which 


1 Kroeber (1944: 3; 1952: 70-70, passim) and Lowie (1956: 1007-1008) rate Meyer far above Lamprecht, 

en these anthropologists certainly agree that history is written at differing levels of abstraction. , The abler 

istorians weld the events into patterns or conceptual formulations; the less able cling to events” (Kroeber, 
1952: 75). 
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is studied (Taylor, 1948: 30-31; Renier, 1950: 79-84; Gottschalk, 1951: 
Chapter X; Social Science Research Council, 1954; Butterfield, 1955). This 
situation may have caused confusion among non-historians. 

Another ambiguity of which the author is aware, on the simple ethno- 
graphic level of historiography, lies in the varying validity of the data. 
Thus, the oldest Kutchin informant is cited (p. 16) on the location of an 
encounter between large groups “in the 1820's." More precise locations are 
given for large congregations in the winters of 1903-04 (p. 31) and 1908-09 
(pp. 31-2), drawn from the narratives or statements of a dozen middle-aged 
informants. Information on the plan of the ‘‘meat camp" in the winter of 
1938-39 (p. 63) is from personal observation and the statements of many 
persons living in the camp at the time. 

This kind of situation is faced by the historian of complex societies. 
Not all information is of equal credibility, but if there is reason for con- 
fidence in its probability and if its source is given or made available, its use 
is justified. The reader is equally justified in drawing his own conclusions 
about its validity. Granted this caveat, the attempt to introduce history 
into the study of а hunting society would appear to be worthwhile. 

The history of the Peel River Kutchin in recent generations has not 
been that of a people who “helplessly accept the conqueror’s ways, or pas- 
sively die out, or go down fighting with the spear or the gun," nor yet has 
there been a “moral regeneration" in a nativistie movement (Redfield, 
1957: 80). These types of eventuality have been of great concern to the an- 
thropologist. Yet it is felt that a distinctive contribution may be made from 
the study of a people who actively maintain a hunting economy,! who 
display considerable esprit de corps, and whose social forms show at once the 
mark of tradition and a capacity for adaptation to current situations. 

Historical research has added to our understanding of the relationship 
between social forms and ecologic-economic situations among many rela- 
tively simple societies. To turn to а pastoral people, it has been suggested 
that ecological limitation alone cannot explain “the peculiar formlessness 
of modern, nomadic Lapp society”; certain specific historical factors, events 
in and reactions to relationships with Scandinavian culture, are suggested 
as possible answers to the problem (Shimkin, 1956: 1139; v. Pehrson, 1957: 
108). 

It is hoped that an inquiry into the structure of Peel River Kutchin 
social groups in the light both of ecologie considerations and of the par- 
tieular history of this northern Athapaskan people will constitute a note in 
culture history and will also contribute to an understanding of the social 
dynamies of group formation in a hunting economy. In so far as it throws 
light on social process, it may provide some material for such general studies 
as eultural evolution. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SETTING 


The Peel River Kutchin Indians are an Athapaskan-speaking people 
living on both sides of the Arctic Circle in the drainage of the Peel River, a 
tributary of the Mackenzie River, in the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories of Canada. 

Languages belonging to the Athapaskan linguistic family are spoken 
by peoples living in three distinct areas of North America: the Northern 
Athapaskans in Canada and Alaska; the several small tribes—the Central 
Athapaskans—in California and Oregon; and the Southern Athapaskans in 
Arizona and New Mexico 

The Northern Athapaskans at present comprise about twenty-five 
contiguous peoples, numbering approximately 30,000 in all (Fig. 1). Of 
these the Kutchin,! with a total population of about 1,200 to 1,500, are 
divided into six communities, each occupying a river drainage.? They are 
from east to west, the Arctic Red River (or Mackenzie Flats), Peel River, 
Crow River, Black River, Yukon Flats, and Chandalar River Kutchin. 
A few families identified as Birch Creek Kutchin trade into Fort Yukon, 
Alaska, with the Yukon Flats people. The Upper Porcupine River Kutchin 
(Osgood, 1934, 1936) and the Downriver Kutchin of the Yukon (МеКеппап, 
1935) no longer exist as communities. 

Kutchin territory has not varied appreciably since earliest White 
contact. It extends westward over 600 air-miles from the Mackenzie Hiver 
Delta to the upper reaches of the Koyakuk River in Alaska. In the north- 
west 1t reaches the Brooks Range in Alaska, and in the northeast, following 
the northern limit of trees, extends to within a hundred miles of the Arctic 
Ocean. Two hundred and fifty miles to the south, the 65th parallel of lati- 
tude marks its approximate southern boundary, although a few Kutchin 
live farther south at Dawson, Y.T. 

Neighbours of the Kutchin to the east are the Hare and, along the 
Mackenzie, occasional small bands of Slave. To the south are Slave, Han, 
Tutchone, and Beaver. To the west in Alaska are the Tanana. To the north 
are the west-central Eskimo, sometimes termed the Mackenzie Eskimo. In 
addition, Eskimo from Herschel, Banks, Victoria, and the Baillie islands, 
when visiting or residing in the Mackenzie Delta, have had contact with 
the Kutchin. 

The Peel River Kutchin, numbering 375 persons in 1947,3 are the most 
northerly of the Kutchin and the most northerly of American Indians with 


1The most common name in English for the Kutchin, applied especially to the eastern Kutchin, is 
Loucheuz, derived from the French but pronounced /'lu&u /. 

2 Mooney’s figures аге 33,390 for Athapaskan speakers i in the Western Subarctic, 4,600 for the Kutchin 
(James Mooney, The Aboriginal Population of America North of Mexico. Smithsonian ‘Institution, Mise. Coll. 
80, No. 7; cited in Kroeber 1939: 141). Kroeber argues (op. cit.: 132,134) that Mooney's population estimates 
are rather high. 

? According to a communication from the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, Canada, dated 11-24-58, “the бурани E pog an of the Fort McPherson (Loucheux No. 7) Band is 580.” 
This refers to the group here termed the Peel River Kutchin. The discrepancy in numbers is probably due to the 
fact that many persons who “take treaty" pee below, p. 69) and are thus members of the band for ndministra- 
tive purposes, are not members sociologically. Many reside outside the Peel River area. 
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Map 2. PEEL RIVER DRAINAGE AND ENVIRONS 
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the possible exception of some families of Hare. Their country is boreal 
forest land. The timberline forms the boundary between Kutchin and 
Eskimo territories, but hilly country within the Kutchin habitat rises in 
many places well above the altitudes where trees can survive at this latitude, 
so that the Peel River habitat includes tundra and barren mountain, as well 
as forest. The prineipal species of trees are spruce, pine, alder, willow, and 
bireh, with spruce overwhelmingly predominant. 

The climate is termed “interior Subarctic” by the geographers 
Nordenskjóld and Mecking (1928: 197). The first snows and the freezing of 
lakes usually occur in mid-September. By early October, the winter season 
has fairly begun, and within a month from this time the ice on the main 
rivers is firm enough to support travel. The mean January temperature at 
Fort McPherson on the Peel River, according to figures collated by Nord- 
enskjéld and Mecking, is about —22? F,! somewhat lower than that 
recorded at Point Barrow, Alaska, and on the Boothia Peninsula in the 
central Canadian Arctic. In late January and February, temperatures may 
fall below —50° F. The writer observed nine successive daily minima near or 
below —60° F in early February, 1939. However, the period of extreme 
cold does not last so long as in the central polar region or the continental 
Arctic region of eastern Siberia. 

Warm summers differentiate the climate of the Peel River basin and 
of the Mackenzie Delta from that of the true Arctic. The July mean is about 
77? F, while temperatures in the eighties and nineties are not infrequent. 
All who have had experience of this season will agree with Mecking that 
“the summer is oppressive for whites as well as natives because of the heat, 
the continuous dazzling intensity of the light, and the swarms of mosquitoes" 
(ibid.). Much has been written of the biting insects of the northern summer. 
It is enough to mention that so experienced and hardened a northern 
traveller as Charles Camsell, himself a native son of the Canadian Sub- 
arctic, tells of nearly panicking when attacked by clouds of mosquitoes 
while walking the difficult muskeg of the upper Peel drainage in the spring 
of 1905 (1954: 189). 

By mid-April the ice of river and lake is beginning to be candled by 
the melting of the snow cover during the warm period of each day. In the 
latter part of May the river ice breaks, although much ice remains on lakes 
until well into June. 

Travel, the great necessity and the great preoccupation of northern 
people, is possible summer and winter. It is easier and on the whole 
pleasanter in winter by dog-team, interrupted only by occasional severe 
storms. In summer, travel by various types of water craft or on foot across 
country, usually with pack-dogs, is feasible but relatively arduous. 

There are two periods during the year, however, when active iravel, 


which is a principal feature of northern life, is brought almost to a stand- 
still. These are the periods of break-up, from mid-April until the end of 
May, and of freeze-up, from late September to early November. During 
these periods neither clear water nor firm ice is to be found. Travel by boat, 
by dogteam, and, in recent decades, by airplane is interrupted by these 
seasonal changes. As with all cireumboreal peoples, these yearly transitional 
periods mark a swing from one major seasonal complex of activities to 
another. 

SES 1 Centigrade temperatures given by Молдаш уа and Mecking hove bean swe to Tahrentate 
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Throughout their known history, the Peel River Kutchin have lived 
by hunting, trapping, and freshwater fishing. Land and water life is fairly 
abundant. Mammals important for food are caribou—of paramount 
importance—and also moose, muskrat, beaver, snowshoe rabbit (or Arctic 
hare), and, occasionally, mountain sheep, brown bear, and porcupine. The 
fur animals taken in this region are muskrat, beaver, rabbit, mink, marten, 
lynx, wolf, wolverine, Arctic or ermine weasel, otter, fisher, and several 
colour variations of fox. The fur-bearing carnivores depend upon fish and 
rodents, principally mice, voles, and shrews. The Peel River people are 
aware of the roles played by these and other organisms in the dynamics of 
the local ecology. 

Many waterfowl migrate to the region for spring nesting. These 
include species of duck, goose, and swan. Of indigenous birds the only 
edible species is the Ptarmigan. Important in oral tradition, however, are 
the Snowy Owl and the Northern Raven. 

Fish found within the Peel drainage include lake trout, grayling, 
loche (freshwater ling), great northern pike, and such migrant marine types 
as whitefish and herring in several species, Arctic char, and inconnu. The 
salmon is rare in the Arctic drainage, of which the Peel area forms a part, 
but it is well known to most Peel River people from their experiences on 
the Yukon. 

The principal regional distinction within the habitat of the Peel River 
Kutchin is that between the mountainous and plateau country of the upper 
Peel and the low-lying Mackenzie River plain. At the point where the Peel 
breaks out of the mountains and onto the plains, some eighty miles above 
the river’s mouth, “the transition . . . is very sharp" (Camsell, 1906: 35). 
The plain is marked increasingly toward the Mackenzie Delta by а complex 


of lakes and meandering streams typical of poorly-drained, glaciated 
terrain. 


The occurrence of such economically important fauna as caribou, 
moose, fox, and lynx does not differ appreciably between the two sub- 
regions. However, marten, whose fur is, on the whole, the most valuable 
available to the Kutchin, are trapped almost exclusively in the mountains, 
whereas beaver, muskrat, and mink are found in the lower Peel region. 
Large-scale riverine fishing also occurs mainly downstream from the Peel 
Canyon, an impressive gorge where the river emerges from the mountains 
of its source. 

Little ethnographical work has been done among the Kutchin. The 
only serious anthropological contributions have been those of Cornelius 
Osgood: Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin, Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 14, 1936, and “Kutchin Tribal Distribu- 
tion and Synonymy,” American Anthropologist, n.s. 36, pp. 168-79, 1934. In 
recent years Frederick Hadleigh West has been working among Kutchin in 
Alaska (West, 1959). 

There is some significant source material to be found in the works of 
early explorers, traders, and missionaries, particularly Dr. John Richardson, 
R.N.; Alexander Murray of the Hudson’s Bay Company; Lt. W. H. Hooper, 
R.N., and Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.I., and Rev. E. F. S. Petitot, O. M.I. On 
Peel River demography and the phonetics of Tetlit Kutchin, as far as can be 
judged from his orthography, Father Petitot is very good. As Osgood has 
pointed out, the student of the Kutchin is fortunate that Edward Sapir 
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included Kutchin in the study of Athapaskan languages, which he pursued 
while Chief of the Division of Anthropology at the National Museum of 
Canada. 

At the time the writer first visited the Peel River Kutchin in 1938, no 
ethnographer, including Osgood, had ever visited them. In the summer of 
that year, Robert Fuller and I made a canoe trip from New York to Fort 
McPherson, Northwest Territories, Canada, via inland waterways. From 
September, 1938, to May, 1939, we resided in the Kutchin community, 
making several trips with native hunting parties. We also visited the nearby 
settlements of Arctic Red River and Aklavik. In the spring of 1939 we took 
our canoe over the Rat River portage, crossing the Rockies into the Yukon 
drainage. We stayed at Old Crow, Yukon Territory, for a week and there 
met several families of Crow River Kutchin. Thence we went down the 
Porcupine River to Fort Yukon, Alaska, where a number of western Kutchin 
were among the trappers gathering for spring trading. 

At this time I had just begun to study anthropology. Although the 
trip was not undertaken for the purpose of serious ethnographic work, an 
attempt was made, with some success, to acquire the rudiments of the native 
language and to learn something of folklore and of obsolete or obsolescent 
techniques. Some demographic notes were made during this visit. 

In August, 1946, I returned alone to the area by plane for research on 
the social organization of the Peel River Kutchin, remaining until May, 
1947. For the first three months, work was carried on with Kutchin and 
mixed-blood informants resident at Fort McPherson. I then went to stay in 
a large “meat camp” in the Richardson Mountains. After the Christmas — 
New Year gathering of the people at Fort McPherson, I accompanied native 
trapping parties on several trips upriver, one of which extended to the upper 
Eagle River, in the Yukon drainage. 

In the summer of 1961, accompanied by my wife, I undertook a demo- 
graphic survey of the western Kutchin, visiting a number of Kutchin com- 
munities in the Yukon drainage. 


* ж ж 


Kutchin personal, geographical, and ethnic names are for the most part 
rendered by à convenient translation in the body of this paper. To dis- 
tinguish the translations from English names, they are placed in quotation 
marks. The local dialect is here termed “Tetlit Kutchin." 

Unless specifically stated otherwise, the “ethnographic present" is 
1946-47. | 

Pseudonyms are employed for all Kutchin living in 1946-47 with two 
exceptions: Chief Julius (died 1949) and his mother, Lucy Martin (died 
1948). The actual names are used for non-Kutchin and for all persons who 
died prior to 1946. 
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CHAPTER III 
A TRAVELLER’S APPROACH TO THE PEEL RIVER PEOPLE 


Moving toward the Arctic in the Canadian Northwest, the traveller 
goes “Down North." From the northern part of the Prairie Provinces to 
the top of the continent, the drainage is toward Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean, down the gentle slope of the Canadian Shield. The railroad terminus 
—the “ера of steel"—is at Waterways, Alberta; the rest of the way to the 
polar sea is 1,400 miles downstream. 

The route of the first European explorer, Alexander Mackenzie, and all 
who have followed him is down the lower Athabasca River, across Lake 
Athabasca, down the Riviére des Rochers to its junction with the Slave 
River, down the Slave and along the southwestern shore of Great Slave 
Lake into the head of the Mackenzie. This great river flows 900 miles north- 
west to the Arctic Ocean. 

The way of the canoeist in modern times is lengthy but not difficult. 
Traffie, which is with the current, is marked by only three major obstacles: 
the great rapids of the lower Slave and two large rapids on the Mackenzie. 
Portage and transhipment are the rule at the Slave rapids, but those on the 
Mackenzie can be negotiated by an experienced riverman. 

The journey takes from two to three weeks. Stopping at settlements 
along the way, the traveller is soon initiated into the social life of the North 
—the eager hospitality, the avid interest in news from ‘‘Outside,”’ the mes- 
sage and greetings to be conveyed to friends and acquaintances hundreds of 
miles away. Indians, half-breeds, Whites; trappers, traders, missionaries; 
prospectors, miners, and oil workers; government officials and members of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police—these make up the widely-dispersed 
population of the North. 

Not long after leaving the small settlement of Arctic Red River, on the 
lower Mackenzie the traveller is confronted by a large island which divides 
the big river into two channels. The upstream end of this island is called 
Point Separation; it marks the upper end of the Mackenzie Delta. Taking 
the left-hand channel, one soon reaches the mouth of a tributary, which is 
the Peel River. No mean river itself, it is half a mile wide at the mouth; at 
points along its 250-mile course its width is nearly a mile. 

Thirty miles down the Mackenzie from the mouth of the Peel is the 
busy town of Aklavik, depot of the western Canadian Arctic. 

On both sides of the Peel’s mouth stand log cabins. Here at most seasons 
one may make acquaintance with some Peel River Kutchin, if indeed some 
have not been met along the lower Mackenzie. Often, especially in summer, 
there are tents pitched near the cabins. 

As the traveller proceeds up the Peel he will see other encampments; 
occasionally an isolated tent, but usually groups of dwellings. ‘Twenty miles 
upriver from the mouth there is a channel leading to the right as one goes 
upstream; this is called Husky River. At its junction with the Peel are half 
a dozen log cabins and sometimes a tent or two. 
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A dozen miles above Husky River, on a high bank to his left, the 
traveller finds the settlement of Fort McPherson. Eight cabins and a small 
store form the downriver or "half-breed" end of town. Near them, but 
rather isolated, is the new building of the recently re-established Roman 
Catholie Mission of the Holy Name. 

At the summit of a slight rise, set back from the river-bank and dom- 
inating the settlement, are ranged the white-walled, red-roofed buildings 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Just upstream from “the Company's" post, and nearer to the river- 
bank, are the buildings of the Anglican Mission of St. Matthew, including 
а white-painted wooden church with belfry, such as may be seen in any small 
town of English-speaking North America. 

Farther оп, one finds forty or fifty log cabins, comprising the “Indian” 
end of town. Directly inland from the Anglican parsonage, and set off by 
itself, is the dance hall of the Peel River people. Sixty feet square, it is, next 
to the Anglican church, the most capacious structure in the settlement. 

Throughout most of the year the dance hall and the cabins at the up- 
river end of the settlement stand silent and deserted. However, during three 
periods—at Christmas and New Year's, at Easter, and at midsummer—this 
end of the settlement teems with activity. The cabins are full, many of them 
shared by two families. Ten or twenty tents are pitched among them. Dogs 
are barking and howling on all sides, children tumbling about, grown-ups 
busy at chores or visiting. If it 15 winter, a low fog hangs over the settlement 
from the water-vapour pouring out of stov epipes. If it is summer, there are 
tents among the willows on the narrow mudbank at the river's edge. In 
some of these, men are playing poker, drinking homebrew, shouting, and 
scuffing. 

At the extreme upriver end of the settlement, set apart from the 
cabins of the natives, are two neat white-painted buildings. The larger, 
with extensive windows, is the residential primary school of the Indian 
Affairs Branch, established in 1946. The other is a small temporary residence 
for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; it is usually unoccupied, as there 
are no Police permanently stationed at Fort MePherson. 

As one proceeds up the Peel, the river valley narrows; the mountains 
begin to close in, and encampments are more widely spaced than down- 
river. A human habitation becomes a welcome sight indeed. Some of 
the camps turn out to be rather large, three or four cabins and perhaps half a 
dozen tents; in summer, perhaps a group of twenty or more tents with 
fish-drying racks and tents for fish-smoking, ranged along the shore. 

In summer, the traveller is not likely to venture away from the Peel 
or one of its main tributaries. The going, he learns, is very difficult, and he 
will meet almost no one in the hills and mountains at this season. 

In the winter, one may travel on the snow-covered ice of the Peel, 
across frozen lakes and along streams, or on an overland trail. If the 
traveller knows the country or goes with people who do, he will, after days 
of hard climbing, come to high ground above timberline, where watercourses 
are clearly marked by lines of small willows. On the way he is likely to cross 
many trails and to meet parties on the move. If he goes with some of these 
down to the edge of timber, he will come upon a camp, possibly of one or 
two tents, or it may be of six or eight, and occasionally of twenty or more. 

Summer or winter, the visitor will find people travelling. In cold 
weather he sees women and girls moving camp by dogteam; a group of 
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teen-agers on their way to a hunt; a party of older men, dog-teams secured at 
the end of timber, moving across the open high tundra on snowshoes at 
a shuffling, mile-eating pace that looks leisurely until one tries to keep up 
with the hunters. 

When the ice has gone from the rivers, flowers and butterflies 
brighten the open spaces, and a haze of biting insects hangs over the 
bottom-lands. Families will be seen in twenty-foot scows powered by 
inboard engines, going up and down the main rivers, their dogs tied down 
in the bows. Eighteen- and sixteen-foot canoes with outboard engines— 
the ubiquitous “kickers” of the North country—are jammed with people, 
goods, dogs, and fish. Downriver, in the maze of creeks and lakes off the 
main streams, one may encounter anywhere an adult, a teen-ager, or even 
a child armed with a .22 rifle, paddling or portaging the light, narrow ten- 
foot ratting canoe. 

The visitor will not fail to stop at most of the encampments which he 
finds, and to pass the time of day with travellers. Everywhere he will have 
tea with his hosts, and perhaps meat or fish, bread or bannock, and butter 
or jam. If there are men in camp, they will be his hosts; the women will 
serve the men silently and retire to the rear of tent or cabin. If he is 
acquainted with the family, the women, especially the older ones, will con- 
verse with him in a salty jocular vein. No one will ask him what he is doing 
or where he is going. They know already. 

If he has come recently from “Outside,” he will be queried about trade 
conditions and world events in what often seems a surprisingly knowing 
fashion. There will be complaints about local traders, and speculation 
concerning trends in fur and commodity prices in the big cities. If the 
visitor has come from elsewhere in the region, his hosts will inquire after 
people he has seen. He learns, if he does not know it, that they inquire first 
about those whom they consider brothers and sisters, children, aunts, and 
uncles. They will gossip of love-affairs, drunkenness, alleged cheating, and 
stinginess; the visitor may be surprised later to find the gossipers camping, 
trading, eating, dancing, and joking with those about whom they had 
gossiped. 

He will notice that the people speak softly and for the most part at a 
low pitch, with lengthy pauses in conversation. If his visit is extended, he 
may find on returning to urban society that its members seem by contrast 
loud-voiced, raucous, and incessantly chattering. 

Such, to the outsider, laden neither with strong prejudice nor intimate 
knowledge of the culture, are the Peel River and its people—or so they were 
in 1946-47. As a member of urban society he may be bemused at first by the 
picturesque: embroidered moccasins, gaily braided mitten-strings, fur- 
trimmed parkas, showshoes, and dog-teams; the dialect English of the 
northern frontier and the tonal native language, whose glottal and velar 
sounds strike strangely on the unfamiliar ear; the brown and coppery 
faces, weather-seamed even in young adults; the bright-eyed Mongolian- 
looking children, silent and shy at first, and lively, curious, and affectionate 
on further acquaintance. 

Above all, perhaps, the outsider will be deeply aware that he 15 
sojourning in the Arctic and Subaretie wilderness, a thousand miles from 
the nearest railroad, in country not yet fully mapped, where cold and 
storm and sheer unpeopled distance still hold humans at naught. He learns 
also in time that what is wilderness to him is home to the Kutchin, who 
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have а name and a story for every feature of their forest and mountain 
world. In the Anglican churchyard at Fort McPherson the visitor sees the 
graves of the Mounted Police patrol who perished on a winter Journey 
between that settlement and Dawson in 1913; yet he hears Kutchin tell 
casually of making that trip, perhaps as children or as nursing mothers. 


CHAPTER IV 


PROTO-CONTACT PERIOD, 
LATE EIGHTEENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


When Peel River Kutchin tell of the days before the arrival of the 
Whites, they usually relate stories about important men. However, these 
men were not associated with the Peel River. They were of the Yukon. 
As Lucy Martin, the oldest of Peel River informants, remarked, “All the 
big chiefs were on the Yukon side." 

Tradition places seven of the middle Yukon Kutchin leaders in the 
proto-contact and early contact periods. The careers of two eminent Yukon 
Flats leaders extended well into the post-contact period (Murray, 1910, 
passim; Petitot, 1889: 304; Schwatka, 1885: 280). 

That Peel River tradition does not credit any of the tribe’s own 
leaders with prowess in trading and warfare suggests that the Peel River 
Kutehin were by no means so active in intertribal commerce as were some 
of their neighbours, especially to the westward. To this negative evidence 
may be added the feeling, expressed by Peel River, Crow River, and 
Arctic Red River Kutchin, as well as by Mackenzie Eskimo, that the Peel 
River people had never been active in raiding. Along the Yukon, as in 
many other regions, trading and raiding are closely associated. 

Trade goods from the middle Yukon which reached the Mackenzie 
Eskimo appear to have been conveyed by eastern Kutchin other than the 
Peel River people. The “Mountain Indians" who in 1826 violently resented 
the threatened competition of the British exploring party led by Captain 
(later Sir John) Franklin of the Royal Navy in their trade with the Eskimo 
(Richardson in Franklin, 1828: 175 ff.) were Crow River or Porcupine 
River Kutchin. The Indians whom Richardson reports trading with the 
Kittegazuit Eskimo (ibid.: 204) were almost certainly Arctic Red River 
Kutchin. 

Peel River tradition points to a mountainous area comprising the 
northern part of the Ogilvie Mountains and the western Richardsons as 
the wintering ground of the band before White contact. Lucy Martin has 
given a circumstantial account of a winter meeting between a majority of 
the band and a raiding-trading expedition of Tutchone. This occurred, 
apparently in the 1820's, “west of the Snake River." At the time of the meet- 
ing, most of the band's young men were hunting along the Bonnet Plume 

River. A messenger was hurriedly dispatched for them, and after they 
arrived, as reinforcements to the band, the meeting, which had appeared 
rather threatening from the Peel River point of view, turned into a cere- 
monial and commercial event. 

Almost all stories dealing with pre-contact winter activities of the 
band begin: “The people were moving along the mountains,” or “ . . . were 
camped in the mountains." In many stories specific localities are mentioned. 
Peel River geographical nomenclature is quite explicit and detailed, and 
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in all such stories the locations are within the mountainous upper Peel 
drainage, or on the Yukon side of the Cordillera, slightly westward of the 
Peel basin. 

Not being involved, as a rule, in extensive expeditions during the 
summer, as were some of their western neighbours, the band gathered in the 
spring, after the break-up of ice, at a location favourable for large-scale 
riverine fishing and for the conduct of publie ceremonial. In proto-contact 
times the principal location for summer gathering was an area along the 
left bank of the Peel from the point * Fish-Trap Head” to an island 6 miles 
downstream called “ Poplar Grove." “ Fish-Trap Head" is 108 miles from 
the mouth of the Peel. 

This area was at that time a good fishing-site and had the additional 
advantage of level open ground, suitable for dances, feasts, and games. 
Accounts of band ingathering after the break-up of ice describe the band 
as moving downstream to ‘‘Fish-Trap Head," i.e., northward and eastward 
from the mountains. 

It was at '*Fish-Trap Head" that in 1839 John Bell and his party of 
Hudson's Bay Company men found the Peel River people assembled with 
their chief, ** Painted Face's Father." 

Lt. W. H. Hooper of the British Navy, who briefly visited Fort 
McPherson a few years after its establishment, states in his log that “The 
Indians we were among belonged to the large tribe of Loucheux, or Quarel- 
lers [s?c], and were particularly distinguished by the title of ‘Fond du Lac 
Loucheux,' that being the name of an enlargement in this, the Peel River, 
five days’ journey (about a hundred miles) above the fort, where these 
Indians congregate in large numbers to fish" (1853: 269). There is no sur- 
viving memory of “Fond du Lac," which cannot be satisfactorily identified 
with *Fish-Trap Head." It is more likely to have been a wide reach of the 
Peel called “Bubbling Up” (see p. 27), a spring rendezvous point, but appar- 
ently not a summering place. 

During this period the Peel River people spent the winters in the 
mountains on both sides of the Mackenzie-Yukon divide. The location of 
the population, its concentration in large groups or scattering in small ones, 
and the movement or localization of groups depended primarily upon faunal 
conditions. The location of the shifting caribou migration was the principal 
factor, but trapping conditions played some part in demography, as fur 
was of some importance to the Kutchin, both for domestic use and for 
intertribal trade. Although there were many variations from year to year, 
people, on the whole, were dispersed in small groups during the late autumn, 
until caribou were located. Then, if the animals were found in large numbers, 
several large groups, analogous to what were later termed “meat camps" 
(p. 58), were formed in order to hunt the caribou on a large seale by means 
of surrounds (Osgood, 1936b: 25). Most of the large-scale hunting usually 
occurred in the early winter—and indeed, this is still true. Trapping was 
reserved rather for the latter part of the winter. 

Before spring break-up, the people moved down the upper Peel and 
its tributaries toward any of several rendezvous points on the Peel. Travel 
was slow, by foot and human traction. A family might own one or two dogs, 
chiefly for hunting, but dog-team travel, as it was later and is currently 
known, came into the culture in the nineteenth century with the fur trade. 

After the break-up of ice, the people were gathered at a few favourable 
fishing-sites. There were apparently no more than three or four fishing en- 
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campments at any one time, and sometimes only one or two. During this 
season, games and ceremonial flourished, directed by ceremonial leaders. 
The open-water season, and especially the early summer, was the time for 
warfare, for raiding and being raided. Referring to this, an old man re- 
marked, ** When the sun was high, the people slept lightly." 

Hostilities between the Peel River Kutchin and other Indian peoples 
are mentioned in tradition, but the paramount enemy was the Mackenzie 
Eskimo. Peel River traditions of warfare state or imply that there was : 
time when the two peoples were friendly and lived, hunted, and traded 
together. 

Three different explanations are given in Kutchin tradition for the 
rupture of these peaceful relations: (1) a contest of hunting magic between 
а Kutchin and his Eskimo trading-partner; (2) the defrauding of an Eskimo 
in trade by a Kutchin; (3) the ravishing of a Kutchin girl by an Eskimo. 
At least the first two of these traditions do imply a more intimate relation- 
ship between the peoples than has existed in historic times, prior to the 
recent period. 

Present Peel River and Mackenzie Eskimo tradition holds that in the 
nineteenth century there was a wide “No Man's Land" or neutral ground 
between the undisputed territory of the Peel River Kutchin and that of the 
Eskimo. This comprised the lowest fifty miles of the Peel drainage and the 
head of the Mackenzie Delta. Each people occasionally raided far into the 
other’s country. Thus the Peel River people tell of raiding in the Eskimo 
Lakes region, east of the Mackenzie Delta, while a location 75 miles above 
the mouth of the Peel (at lat. 66° 44’ N., long. 134° 48’ W.), known in Tetlit 
Kutchin as “Eskimo With Their Bows,” is said to have been the scene of an 
Eskimo raid. | 

Aside from summer raiding, the Peel River Kutchin do not appear to 
have occupied the “neutral ground" during proto-contact times. Hence 
they seldom reached the Mackenzie River. The ‘‘ Quarrellers,”’ ** Loucheux,”’ 
or * Kutchin" encountered by early European travellers on the lower Mac- 
kenzie were in almost all cases Arctic Red River Kutchin. This is clear from 
the locations in which the explorers report finding the natives. 

The Lower Ramparts of the Mackenzie are mentioned by John 
Richardson and Thomas Simpson as the summering-place of the “ Lou- 
eheux" (Richardson in Franklin, 1828: 204; Richardson, 1851: 223; 
Simpson, 1843: 104). Sir John Franklin, quoting the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany trader Dease, mentions “the Red River" as “the boundary between 
the lands claimed by the Loucheux Indians and those of the Esquimaux" 
(Franklin, 1828: 29). 

The Arctic Red River enters the Mackenzie just below the Lower 
Ramparts. In eastern Kutchin tradition, and in observable fact at present, 
the principal summer encampments of the Arctic Red River Kutchin have 
been located along the Mackenzie between the mouth of Arctic Red River 
and Point Separation, 15 miles downstream. It was in this area that in the 
summer of 1837 Thomas Simpson found “the Loucheux chief encamped, 
like a brave general protecting the frontier" (Simpson, ibid.). 

In Peel River tradition, however, residence in the low country during 
this period was associated with great danger. Two among many stories 
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illustrate this. In one tale, an elderly couple of the generation prior to the 
building of Fort McPherson lost their only son in an Eskimo raid. Intend- 
ing either to win revenge or die at the hands of the enemy, they camped alone 
on the Middle Peel Channel between Husky River and the Mackenzie. 
The other story, related by both Kutchin and Eskimo informants, explains 
the name of Rotten Eye Portage on Husky River. An Eskimo, afflicted with 
a painfully suppurating eye and finding life intolerable, moved to that loca- 
tion, hoping to be found and killed by Peel River Kutchin. 

Although in neither story do the central figures find death, the tales 
convey the feeling that to dwell alone in the neutral ground was tantamount 
to sulcide. 


APPROACH OF THE EUROPEAN FUR TRADE 


During this period, European fur trade was approaching Kutchin 
country from two directions: the Russian from the west, the British and 
Canadian from the southeast. 

In the summer of 1789, the Northwest Company, a Canadian enter- 
prise, sent Alexander Mackenzie on the journey in which he explored the 
river that bears his name. At about latitude 67? N. on the Mackenzie River 
he came upon two small fish-camps of Indians whom he termed “ Deguthee 
Dinees or Quarrellers" (1927: 172). These were Kutchin, and Mackenzie 
was thus the first European to encounter them. 

The Northwest Company soon established several trading posts on the 
Mackenzie River, of which the most northerly was Fort Good Hope, built 
in 1805 at lat. 66? 16’ N. The amalgamation of the Northwest and the Hud- 
son's Bay companies in 1821 under the name of the latter organization, and 
the first expedition of Sir John Franklin in 1820-22 stimulated a further push 
northward for the European trade on the Mackenzie. In 1823, Fort Good 
Hope was moved downriver to lat. 67? 21' N., in the Lower Ramparts. 

The new post was established, reports Franklin, **for the convenience 
of the tribe of Indians whom Mackenzie calls the Quarrellers, but whom the 
traders throughout the fur country call the Loucheux" (1828: 23). 

It is probable that two other considerations also played а part in this 
move. One was anxiety about Russian competition; the other, hope for 
contact with the Eskimo. 

Although the Russians established no trading post among the Kutchin, 
their trade goods, having evidently reached this band, had been passed much 
farther eastward in intertribal trade. “As the goods which the Mountain 
Indians exchange with the Esquimaux at Herschel Island are very unlike 
those issued by the Hudson's Bay Company post, I conclude that they ob- 
tain them from the Russians," observed Richardson in 1823 (Franklin, 
1828: 180). The rapidity with which commodities of value are diffused in 
the Arctic has been described by Whymper (1871: 162) and Stefansson 
(1914) and has been noted by Sapir (1916: 35-36). Petitot found an ‘‘énorme 
chaudron russe" in a Barren Grounds encampment of Hare Indians (1889: 
203). Indeed, nearly twenty years after the establishment of Fort 
McPherson, Chief Factor Anderson felt that the Russians controlled trade 
with the Eskimo “between Cape Barrow and the Coppermine” (Anderson, 
1858). 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, Eskimo had conducted raids up 
the Mackenzie at least as far as the Lower Ramparts (Anderson, 1858). 
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However, after the establishment of Fort Good Hope there in 1823, few if 
any Eskimo succeeded in reaching that trading post, owing to the deter- 
mined opposition of Kutchin, as recorded by Richardson in Franklin, 
1828: 204; Simpson, 1843: 104; Richardson, 1851: 204, 223; Petitot, 1889: 91. 
In 1831, Sir George Simpson, Governor of Rupert’s Land, reported to the 
Canadian Committee of the Hudson's Bay Company that “The trade of 
Fort Good Hope, I am sorry to say, has suffered this last season from hos- 
tilities between the Esquimaux and Loucheux’’ (quoted in Fleming, 1940: 
Ixiii, footnote). 

A further northward move of trading enterprise now appeared desirable 
in order to bypass resistance of the Arctic Red River Kutchin to trade with 
the Eskimo and to exploit the newly-discovered territory of the Peel River. 
In 1826, Franklin had discovered a large river entering the Mackenzie at 
the head of its delta and had obtained some information on the country it 
drained from three of its “lower Loucheux" inhabitants. This river he named 
in honour of Sir Robert Peel, then British Home Secretary (Franklin, op. cit.: 
182). None of Franklin’s informants had visited Fort Good Hope, although 
they had heard of it. 

Official reaction of the Hudson’s Bay Company to this discovery was 
prompt. In 1827 the Council of the Northern Department of Rupert’s Land 
resolved that P. W. Dease, then Chief Factor at Fort Good Hope, collect 
information about the newly-discovered river and its inhabitants, with a 
view to establishing a post on the Peel “if considered expedient” (Fleming, 
op. eit.: 206). This resolution was to remain unfulfilled for more than a 
decade, during which the Minutes of Council record repeated complaints 
about hostilities among the natives on the lower Mackenzie (Innis in Flem- 
ing, op. cit.: Ixii). In 1839, however, when Dease and Thomas Simpson 
returned from an exploratory journey with a report of “the rich beaver 
country" through whieh the lower Peel ran (Simpson, op. cit.: 186), the 
standing order to explore that river was at last executed. 

That summer, a York boat under the command of John Bell, then in 
charge of Fort Good Hope, was taken up the Peel until a large encampment 
of Indians was found. This meeting took place, as has been noted, at 
*Fish-Trap Head,” over a hundred miles from the mouth of the Peel. 

In the following summer, that of 1840, Bell established a Hudson's 
Bay Company post on the lower Peel. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE *OLD DAYS": NINETEENTH CENTURY 
POST-CONTACT PERIOD, 1840-1898 


А. PRE-MISSION, 1840-1860 

Lucy Martin said that her father’s father, “Painted Face’s Father," 
who was chief of the Peel River Kutchin at the time of John Bell’s visit, 
strongly urged that the proposed trading post be built аё“ Fish-Trap Head." 
This move, which would have been convenient for the band, did not suit 
the purposes of the Hudson's Bay Company. The Company was interested 
in maintaining а point of vantage for trade not only with the Peel River 
people, but with all the tribes of the lower Mackenzie. It was also con- 
cerned with establishing a base for penetration into the Yukon basin. 

In furtherance of these plans, Peel River House was built in 1840 on 
the right bank of the river, 36 miles above the mouth. As the place was 
flooded and damaged by ice during several successive spring thaws, it was 
moved 4 miles downriver in 1850 to a high bank at lat. 67° 32’ N., long. 
134° 53’ W., the present site of the post and the settlement of Fort 
McPherson. The post was renamed “shortly after its founding" (Pendleton, 
n.d.) in honour of Chief Factor Murdock McPherson. In Tetlit Kutchin, the 
settlement is still named for the river: “Peel River House." 

This location, convenient to the Mackenzie Delta, to Arctic Red River, 
and to summer and winter trails across the Cordillera, was well north of the 
Peel River band’s customary hunting and fishing grounds at that period. 
For the first twenty years of its existence it was visited by only a small 
number of Peel River people. 

Several kinds of circumstance kept the people away from Fort Mc- 
Pherson. The winter hunting grounds of the band were far from the trading 
post; the technology of that period did not allow much time for summer 
travel downriver. Hunting remained more important than trapping for 
trade until much later. Moreover, the fort was located in the dangerous neu- 
tral ground between Peel River Kutchin and Eskimo. 

Until the early twentieth century the caribou-surround remained the 
chief method for obtaining meat in quantity. Surrounds, which could not 
be used in heavily timbered country, were conducted in high valleys of the 
Ogilvie and Richardson mountains, above timberline. The movement of 
caribou in Kutchin territory and the conditions of weather and terrain 
restrieted this type of hunting to late autumn and early winter. 

To obtain meat in quantity, then, it was necessary for most of the band 
to be in the mountains shortly after freeze-up. Upstream transport in the 
summer consisted of canoes which were poled or tracked; travel in the winter 
was by hand-drawn toboggans with the aid of one or two dogs. To reach the 
winter hunting grounds from the lower Peel in good season, it would be 
necessary to start shortly after midsummer. It was equally impracticable 
for any large number of persons to get far downriver before the break-up of 
ice in early summer. Economic and technological factors thus limited the 
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possible period of sojourn for Peel River Kutchin at Fort McPherson to a 
few weeks in early summer. Indeed, when visits to the fort did become cus- 
tomary, they were, during several decades, confined to this period each year. 

Peel River men were in any case slow to take up trapping for trade as a 
major pursuit. John Firth and Archie Linklater, both of whom had been in 
the Hudson's Bay Company's service during the later nineteenth century, 
stated that Fort McPherson remained primarily a “meat post" until the 
last two decades of the century. Fur returns, they said, were relatively low, 
and trade with the Peel River Kutchin was useful primarily as a source of 
caribou and moose meat for other northern trading posts where the natives 
had become sufficiently conditioned to commercial trapping so that hunting 
was a decidedly secondary activity for them (cf., Lewis, 1941: 46-47 for 
Hudson's Bay Co. * meat trade" with the Blackfoot). 

One of the chief tasks of pioneering fur traders was the direction of the 
natives toward commercial trapping. This involved—(1) the introduction of 
trade goods for which there would be an insistent demand, and (2) instruc- 
tion of the natives in the techniques of commercial trapping. 

In areas where competition between trading companies was keen, the 
goods employed to attract and hold native trappers were liquor and fire- 
arms. The results throughout the fur trade frontier are well known. It is 
common knowledge that the introduction of these commodities contributed 
greatly to social and cultural disorganization among native peoples along 
the fur trade frontier. The Hudson's Bay Company was strongly opposed to 
the introduction of liquor where, as in the lower Mackenzie region, it en- 
joyed a monopoly of the trade. Among the eastern Kutchin, at forts Good 
Hope, MePherson, Yukon, and other posts, the principal attractions were 
tea, tobacco, beads, and red pigment, along with a little hardware and staple 
foods (Simpson, 1843: 190; Hardisty, 1864: 311; Richardson, 1851: 391-92; 
Anderson, 1858). The Company, Archdeacon Whittaker remarks, “set 
about creating wants” (Whittaker, n.d.: 230). 

Kutchin informants state that in the first year or two of trade on the 
Peel, the White men distributed free “black-strap”’ tobacco. The early 
recipients, it is said, not knowing what to do with the stuff, wore pieces 
suspended about their necks, sniffing it occasionally “to make them strong." 
Soon enough, however, they learned to smoke and then found it was no 
longer given away. 

Petitot’s detailed description of the first meeting between Hudson’s 
Bay Company personnel and Chipewyans and Dogribs at Great Slave Lake 
in 1789 (1886: 429-433) appears to bear out the tradition of an initial free 
distribution of trade goods by Europeans. Whittaker (n.d.: 230) and Dall 
(1870: 111) also suggest this. 

Although trapping of fur-bearing animals was part of circumboreal 
economy, trapping for the European fur trade involved the acquisition of 
novel techniques and of knowledge as to the relative value of furs in that 
trade. Innis, the historian of the Canadian fur trade, mentions directions 
given to northern Indians in trapping, trading, and preparing pelts (1930: 
204, 301, 333). Mackenzie reports à derisive reference by Cree, already 
involved in the fur trade, to neighbouring Athapaskans “whom they held 
in great contempt . . . for their ignorance in hunting the beaver, as well as in 
preparing, stretching, and drying the skins of those animals" (1927: 82). 
Report. of fur traders' initial instructions to native trappers throughout the 
Canadian North is to be found in several accounts of early European- 
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Indian relations in northern Canada: James Knight (Kenney, 1932: 56, 59, 
71, 166) gives instructions for Cree and Athapaskans of the eastern Barren 
Lands; Petitot (1886: 429-33) for Dogrib and Chipewyan; Curtis (1928: 
8-9) for Chipewyan; Morice (1905: 62-63) for Carrier. 

A Kutchin legend of initial contact with Whites includes both the 
motif of the White men giving away trade goods and the instruction in 
trapping for the European trade. Paraphrased, the story runs thus: 

A family camped alone on the big river (the Mackenzie in eastern 
Kutchin versions; the Yukon in those of western bands) observes wooden 
chips floating downstream. These are larger and of different shape than any 
they have known. The head of the family, curious to learn what creature 
or thing could have produced these, journeys upriver until he reaches an 
amazing camp of strange people. (This is Fort Good Hope in the eastern 
version, Fort Yukon in the western.) He remains for a time among the 
Whites, who treat him well and give him instructions, which he is to pass on 
to his tribesmen, in the kinds of fur for which the Whites will give trade 
goods and in the technique for stretching pelts to the satisfaction of the 
Whites. When he arrives among his people, laden with gifts from the white 
men, he dons a nether garment (possibly a skirt or kilt effect?) which he has 
fashioned from the sides of a wicker Chinese tea chest. He thus acquires 
the name of “‘Straw Pants." 

Then, as the Hudson's Bay men had directed him, he distributes the 
trade goods and tells his people how to set about acquiring more of these 
fine things. 


Conflict in the Neutral Ground 


The history of frontier trade thoughout the world shows that 
everywhere the non-urban peoples nearest the trading centre sought to bar 
other natives" from direct access to the metropolitan trade and that they 
used their prior possession of superior arms, obtained in the trade, to 
maintain their middleman position, if not to drive away or enslave the 
tribes of the hinterlands. Such motives and means played an important 
part in the post-Columbian history of the American Indians; in Canada 
they are chiefly responsible for the westward drive of the Cree and the 
Assiniboine in the eighteenth century. The very name of the Slave Indians 
is testimony to this situation (v. inter alia, Morton, 1927: 27; Kenney, 1932: 
51; Innis, 1930: 145). 

Murray has described the anger of the Crow River Kutchin on the loss 
of their middleman position following the establishment of Fort Yukon 
(1910: 47). He reports also that Yukon Flats Kutchin and Han tried to 
prevent other tribes from visiting this post. 

Within a decade after the founding of Fort McPherson, Richardson 
observed a similar situation in the lower Peel and the Mackenzie Delta 
region: 

The Kutchin and Eskimos of the estuary of the Mackenzie meet often for purposes 
of trade, and make truces with each other, but they are mutually suspicious, and their 
intercourse often ends in bloodshed. The Kutchin have the advantage of fire-arms, 
but the Eskimos are brave and resolute, and come annually to Separation Point at the 
head of the delta, for purposes of barter. Most of the Kutchin speak the Eskimo 
language, and from them the latter people have become aware of the existence of a 
post, on the Peel. It is probable, therefore, that the Eskimos had a purpose of opening 
а trade direetly with the white people; but this, being so арб соп{гагу їо {һе 
interest of the Kutchin, was likely to meet with all the opposition they could offer, and 
hence their firing on the Eskimos without parley (1851: 215). 
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The reference to Point Separation and to the Kutchin’s knowledge of 
“the Eskimo language" makes it clear that Richardson refers to the Arctic 
Red River people. Few, if any, Peel River Kutchin were acquainted with 
the Eskimo trade jargon prior to the end of the nineteenth century, while 
both eastern Kutchin and Mackenzie Eskimo traditions hold that it was 
familiar to many Arctic Red River people. 

Peel River Kutchin hostilities with the Eskimo during this period were 
not so much a trade war as a continuation of the pre-contact conflict in the 
neutral ground. The Peel River people had not been, at least in proto- 
contact times, middlemen in trade with Eskimo. However, they resented 
and feared Eskimo penetration of the lower Peel. Hooper remarks of the 
Mackenzie Eskimo that “they say they only entertain hatred against the 
Loucheux of Fond du Lac [Peel River Kutchin], and constantly meet and 
converse with those of the Mackenzie” (1853: 272). 

A list of Kutchin-Eskimo incidents during the several decades just 
prior to and following the establishment of Fort McPherson may be drawn 
from the literature. Although unwritten tradition is said to be of little 
direct historic value, it may be remarked that most of the incidents after 
1840 are preserved in Kutchin tradition. 


TABLE 1. Eskimo-Kutchin incidents, late eighteenth to mid-nineteenth centuries 


Date | Incident | Locale Reference 
Late eighteenth | Eskimo kill Kutchin -— Mackenzie, 1927: 200 
century 
1817 and 1819..... Dease, HBC factor at — Simpson, 1843: 99 ff. 
| Fort Good Hope, 
attempts peace- 
making 
1 YT а Ар emat Peace meeting Arctic Red River Franklin, 1828, I: 29 - 
1829-30........... Trade at Good Hope! — George Simpson in : 
disrupted by Fleming, 1940: 
Eskimo-Kutchin xiii n. 
hostilities 
June, 1837........ | Eskimo kill three, -— Ibid. 
wound one Kutchin 
Ca. 1810-45. ...... Mélée; several killed — Richardson, 1851: : 
on both sides 216 -- 
Summer, 1844 or Eskimo war party Mouth of Peel River | Hooper, 1853: 274 fi. : 
DEMERS Ss a Ae urs kills three men, | $5 
their wives, and | 5 
four children, then | 
Do up the Ф 
eel E 
Summer, 1814 ог А Kutchin kills three} Peel River, several Ibid. xS 
1845............ Eskimo; war party| miles below Fort x 
turns back McPherson j 
Summer, 1847.....| Eskimo war party | Peel River Richardson, op. cit.: 
routed, three killed 214 
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TABLE 1. Eskimo-Kulchin incidents, late eighteenth to mid-nineteenth centuries—(Concluded) 


— — —— ا —— 


Date Incident Locale | Reference 


-m 


1847, '48 or '49....| A. W. Peers, HBC — | | Hooper, op. cit.: 275 
factor at Fort Mce- 
Pherson, attempts 
“to conciliate the 
Esquimaux” 


Spring, 1850....... Twenty Kutchin Point Separation A. W. Peers letter to 
attack eight or ten W. MeTavish, 1851 
I;skimo, kill four Hooper, op. cit.: 366 
Richardson, op. cit.: 
216 n. 
Summer, 1850..... | Eskimo attack Lower Mackenzie Whittaker, n.d.: 218 
IXutehin camp, kill River 


all but one girl 
| 


Spring, 1850.......| Eskimo kill four — Anderson, 1858 
киеп 


The Kutchin involved in the incidents listed, up to and including the 
mélée in the early 1840's, were almost certainly Arctic Red River people. 

Chief Factor Anderson, in 1858, reports that, “from the murders 
committed by both parties, Loucheux as well as Esquimaux, we need not 
entertain any hopes of this trade [with the Eskimo] prospering.” He 
recommends the establishment of the post on the Mackenzie, 50 miles 
below the mouth of the Peel. Anderson’s recommendation, however, was 
not to be followed for more than half a century, and then chiefly because of 
changed conditions in the world fur market. Within a few years after his 
pessimistic report, Eskimo began to come up to Fort McPherson in fairly 
large numbers to trade each summer. They continued to do so until the 
close of World War I. 


B. POST-MISSION, 1860-1898 

In the late summer of 1860, the first missionary arrived at Fort 
McPherson, in the person of Father Peter Grollier of the Roman Catholic 
Order of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Many eastern Kutchin believe 
that missionary activity played an important part in bringing Eskimo- 
Kutchin hostilities to a close, although most Mackenzie Eskimo were not 
converted to Christianity until the end of the nineteenth or the early 
twentieth century. Arctic Red River Kutchin feel that the peace-making 
was accomplished by Roman Catholic priests; Peel River people as un- 
reservedly credit the Anglican missionaries. 

An Anglican missionary passed through Fort McPherson in 1866, but 
in 1868 there arrived, to reside among the Kutchin, one of the most im- 
portant personalities in the known history of the region, the Reverend 
Mr. (later Archdeacon) Robert MacDonald of the Church of England. 
Archdeacon MacDonald was partly of Cree descent; he came from that 
centre of Canadian métis history, the Red River country of Manitoba. 
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In Kutchin tradition, and in the memories of such non-Kutchin old- 
timers as John Firth and Archie Linklater, the Archdeacon figures as an 
indefatigable traveller, familiar with the area from the Mackenzie Delta to 
Fort Yukon and Dawson, a master of the native language, and intimately 
acquainted with his cure of souls, to many of whom, indeed, he became 
related through his marriage to a Peel River woman. 

There were several men in each Kutchin band—half a dozen among the 
Peel River people—who came to assume leadership in prayer meetings held 
in the absence of the missionary. These men learned to read those portions 
of Seriptures and the Book of Common Prayer which were translated by 
MacDonald, and they became in time catechists of the Church. One, in 
due course, was ordained as a priest of the Church of England, as was his 
elder son, now resident in Aklavik. 

It was through the catechists that missionary activity impinged most 
directly upon Kutchin social organization. All the catechists, with one pos- 
sible exception, were group leaders independently and prior to their Church 
activity; that is, they were men who, in social groups larger than the family 
but smaller than the band gathering, were likely to direct economie or 
ceremonial activity. These men were enlisted by the Archdeacon in the 
course of repeated visits to groups of which they were leaders. They were, in 
any ease, among those likely to take the lead in any activity considered 
important by the group. Their function as catechists enhanced their leader- 
ship, as well as the influence of the missionary. 

Little is heard of shamanistie opposition to the missionary. John Firth, 
who related some dramatic “exposures” of Yukon shamans by MacDonald 
and himself, had nothing to say of such conflict on the Peel. 

Among the western Kutchin, where medicine men, like chiefs, loomed 
larger than they did among the Peel River people, the reaction was varied. 
“Crawling Boy's Father," most powerful of latter-day shamans in the 
Yukon Flats, died a pagan in the later 1890's. On the other hand, Edward 
“Jokester” of the Crow River Kutchin became an active catechist and 
еһигеһ leader, though remaining the most feared shaman of the eastern 
Kutehin.** Jokester," it may be noted, was a group leader, whereas “Crawling 
Boy's Father" was a specialist, ike most Yukon shamans; he was not a 
leader in war, trade, or subsistence activities. 


The Regimen of the “Old Days" 


The Kutchin way of life, as stabilized during the period 1860 to 1898, 
is usually what is meant when reference is made by the people to “the old 
days.” Few living Kutchin are aware that conditions had been different in 
many ways prior to this period. During discussions with the oldest or most 
historically-minded members of the community, others were surprised to 
learn that at one time there had been no dogteams, no parkas, no tobacco, 
no home brew, relatively little fur-trapping, and little use of the now obsolete 
moose-skin boat. 

In *the old days" the people, as they had done in the proto-contact 
period, spent the greater part of each year in the mountains at the head or 
southern end of the Peel drainage. Bonnet Plume Lake, at approximately lat. 
64° 18’ N., long. 132? W., marked the southwestern extremity of the Peel 
River Kutchin habitat. One of the Tetlit Kutchin names of this lake, ‘‘ Bald 
[sc. Mountain] Lake,” is certainly not modern. The headwaters of the Bon- 
net Plume, Snake, Arctic Red, and Stewart rivers are in the environs of the 
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lake. Families or groups from several bands used the area for occasional 
winter trapping: this was one of the areas of overlap in community habitat; 
there have been no sharp boundaries in the mountainous parts of Kutchin 
community territories. Roughly, the western extremity of the Peel Hiver 
Kutchin winter range was marked by the head of the Peel itself, although 
Crow River Kutchin hunted there more often than did Peel River people. 
Not many Peel River people wintered north of Caribou Lake, approxi- 
mately lat. 66? 20' N., long. 134? 15' W., in the Richardson Mountains. 

Few Peel River people exploited the right or eastern bank of the Peel 
below the point where 1t broadens and turns north at the junction with the 
Snake River. This was and still is considered Arctic Red River country. 

Within this mountainous area of (very approximately) twelve thousand 
square miles, movement and encampment were conditioned by several 
factors, the most compelling of which were the location and abundance of 
caribou. 

There is a suggestion that within the wintering range there was а more 
restricted area which was favoured as the site of large hunting camps when 
circumstances permitted. This was the wide reach of the Peel, 210 miles 
above its mouth, a stretch of turbulent water in which there are a number of 
hot springs; hence the Kutchin name of the reach “ Bubbling Up.” The area 
is marked by exposed and burning strata of lignite (Camsell, 1906: 30), 
giving rise to the name of “Spirit Lodges" for the land area as distinguished 
from the river. In English, it is called Burning Rock. It is a fabled region, 
celebrated in I&utchin lore. This may have been Hooper’s * Fond du Lac.” 

According to Chief Julius and others, the band chief and many leading 
men camped near Burning Rock more frequently than in any other locality 
in the mountains. Around them a considerable number camped, sometimes 
almost the entire tribe, but usually а group of from ten to twenty families. 

'The slow increase in commercial fur trapping during the second half of 
the nineteenth century added, if anything, to the popularity of this loca- 
tion, as frequently marten are plentiful here. Families or bands wintering 
in the mountains to the south and west made their way to Burning Rock in 
the spring before thaw made travel difficult. There, moose-skin boats were 
constructed. Chief Julius, who had directed the construction of many such 
boats, corroborated Osgood's description of them (1936b: 57), except that 
the boats Julius built were larger, requiring fourteen to twenty skins, rather 
than “about twelve." They were from 25 to 40 feet long. 

SIX to ten families travelled in one boat. The number of families to a 
boat grew smaller in the course of time, as each tended to travel with more 
and more impedimenta, especially sled-dogs and their feed. When conditions 
were favourable, the party would reach ''Fish-Trap Head" in two days, 
where it was augmented by boats coming down the Snake River from the 
southwestern part of the winter range, as well as by parties coming afoot 
out of the Richardsons. 

In the 1870's a stay of several weeks at “ Fish-Trap Head" was still a 
regular feature of each summer. By this time, however, a visit to Fort 
McPherson always followed. 

à By 1880, the sojourn at “Fish-Trap Head" was only for rendezvous. 
Two days’ fair travel saw the boats “out of the mountains" to where the 
valley of the Peel broadens to almost fifteen miles. At “The Mouth of 
Flowing-Out," 5 miles above the fort, the boats pulled in. Here during the 
last quarter of the century lived а family, the first Peel River Kutchin to 
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spend most of the year on the lower Peel. Men of the party were sent ahead 
to the trading post in birchbark canoes to obtain “tea and gunpowder.” 
There was a modest celebration upon their return that evening. 

A day or two later, after painting their boats and oars with red and blue 
mineral pigment, and donning their best clothing, the party proceeded 
to Fort McPherson. Just before coming into sight of “Little Hill,” on 
which Fort McPherson stands, the craft formed into one or more lines 
abreast. After several vigorous strokes, the oarsmen, at a signal from the 
chief, shipped oars and allowed the boats to drift. A small cannon on the 
brow of the high bank in front of the Fort was fired in greeting. Post em- 
ployees fired their muzzle-loaders, and those in the boats who owned fire- 
arms responded in kind. 

On landing, the Peel River Kutchin camped on the hill, upriver from 
the fort, an area which remains the centre of the * Indian" part of the settle- 
ment. Kutchin from other bands camped to the east, inland from the fort 
and Eskimo stayed on a mud flat across the river. 

By the end of the period under consideration, most Peel River families 
remained at or near Fort McPherson for from three to five weeks in the 
summer. The time was spent in trading, church activities, feasting, fishing, 
gambling, and athletie sports. Love-making, match-making, and their 
attendant excitements were at the highest pitch. The presence of the 
traditional enemy down below the bank added an excitement which, old 
people have said, was not unpleasurable. 

Much of the summer activity at Fort McPherson was transplanted 
from *Fish-Trap Head," although it was somewhat changed in form. 
Others, such as the pattern of trading and the church activities, were largely 
new in kind to the Kutchin. It was primarily the church activity and the 
growth of a half-breed community around the trading post that by the end 
of the century turned Fort McPherson from a fortified factory, in the older 
sense of the term, into a settlement. It was not yet, however, the home-town 
of the Peel River people. 


The Beaver Hunters 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a half dozen 
families who had become accustomed to fishing on the Peel below McPherson 
developed a special interest in beaver hunting in the lakes and creeks 
between the lower Peel and the Mackenzie Delta proper. At first, the 
emphasis was on beaver hunting in the spring only; to engage in this it 
was necessary to come down the Peel before open water. 

The families tended to winter not far up the Peel or in the near-by 
area of the Richardson Mountains and to go downriver individually, 
before the descent of the main body of the tribe. | 

By the end of the century, several of these families had taken to 
winter beaver hunting. They went into the mountains only for subsistence 
earibou hunting, on which they spent as little time as possible. In some 
eases only the men made these “meat trips," so that the beaver-hunting 
family retained an almost permanent all-year camp. 

Beaver hunting is a complex of skills which have not been important 
in Peel River technology during its known history. There are at present 
few Peel River people who are skilled beaver hunters, and it is said that 
this has always been true. Most of the present adepts belong to the families 
who were beaver hunters in the late nineteenth century. One of these men 
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said that his father learned a good deal about the art from an elderly Arctie 
Red River man; beaver hunting is traditionally of some importance to 
the Arctic Red River people, whose habitat has included much more lake- 
and-creek terrain than that of the Peel River people. 

The beaver hunters, who camped and worked as single or paired 
families, did not constitute a band. No marked social distance or cultural 
differentiation—other than the hunting activity itself—arose between them 
and the rest of the tribe. Indeed, the tribal chief at the turn of the century 
(1891-1905), Francis Tsik, was a beaver hunter. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD-RUSH PERIOD, 1898-1917 


The Peel River people learned of the Klondike gold rush from parties 
of White fortune-hunters passing through their country, beginning in 1898. 
Until then, the people had encountered only a very few Whites, and a few 
more half-breeds, under conditions rigidly limited and controlled by the 
Whites. Now there appeared scores of outsiders, most of them with motives 
and mores very different from those of the traders. 

Although passages through the Peel River drainage were minor routes 
to the goldfields, they were used by а good many parties in the years 1898- 
1910 (pace Camsell, 1954: 190, who states that only one large party, which 
camped on Wind River, eame through Peel River country). Many of these 
people camped and even wintered by the dozens in locations where no White 
man had been and few, if any, have since visited. In the mountains 
the writer saw the remains of two large encampments, which he was told 
had not been seen by an outsider since the beginning of the century. 

From these Whites, the Kutchin learned of many surprising things. 
Not the least of these was the existence of money, in regard to which the 
innocence of the natives had been carefully preserved by the traders, both 
Hudson's Bay Company and “independent.” The lively story, “How the 
People Learned about Money,” never fails to raise a laugh when it is retold. 

The relationship between the Whites and the people was noteworthy. 
The Whites were physically dependent upon the Indians for transport and 
guiding and in emergencies; Camsell (ibid.) recalls that on Wind River 
“one man broke his leg during the winter, but an excellent job of surgery 
was done on it by a Loucheux woman who used pegs of caribou bone to 
join the fracture. He was nursed through his convalescence by the Indians.” 

Warm friendships arose; though there is no evidence of women going 
off with the goldseekers at this time, one of the leading men of the band, 
then a boy of ten, was adopted by a prospector and taken with him to the 
Stewart River country, where he lived for several years. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the goldseekers’ incursion was 
that they did not remain in the Peel River country. Next in importance 
was the effect of their presence and their single-minded scrambling toward 
the Meeca of gold-dust upon tribal demography in reorienting the Peel 
tiver people toward the Yukon. During each of the mining booms in the 
North, many tribes rather far removed from the mining area have been 
drawn into relationship with it, and it is probable that something like this 
would have happened to the Peel River people, who had many previous 
relations with the middle and upper reaches of the Yukon. However, ıt 
seems improbable that the Klondike gold rush would have involved a large 
majority of the band, and involved it so early and intimately, had not a 
number of small parties of Peel River Kutchin been induced by the Whites 
to eross the mountains to the tributaries of the Klondike River as early as 
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Throughout *the Old Days" there had been a great deal of inter- 
course between peoples of the Yukon and Peel. Almost every member of the 
Peel River band had at one time or another summered among Yukon Flats 
Kutchin on the lower Porcupine, or with the Han along the Klondike. The 
shift toward the Dawson area during the gold-rush period did not involve a 
break in tradition or a move into new country, but rather a shift in 
emphasis. | 

This shift was rapid and comprehensive. By the summer of 1901 most 
of the band, after break-up, went to Dawson for trading, and spent part of 
the summer at Moosehide, the Han village 4 miles down the Yukon from 
Dawson. By 1905 or '06 there was a section of Moosehide which was 
regularly occupied by the Peel River people. 

Between 1905 and 1910, few of the band visited Fort McPherson. 
Exact data are not available, but John Firth, who was post manager at 
this period, stated that “very few” of the “regular McPherson Indians” 
‘ame to his post during this decade. Some families did not appear at all. 
When Chief Julius led a party to McPherson in 1911 or 1912, the 
incumbent Anglican missionary had to be persuaded that these were really 
the Peel River Kutchin, whom he had never seen. 


WINTER ACTIVITIES ON THE YUKON 

Although in the course of time, individual Peel River people became 
involved in a wide variety of pursuits associated with the gold rush, 
meat-hunting remained the major subsistence activity. This was quite 
profitable, as the price of meat in the mining camps was fantastically 
inflated. As more and more Kutchin hunters acquired breech-loading rifles 
at this time, the caribou surrounds fell into disuse. 

Peel River people hunted caribou in much the same range as pre- 
viously, tending to congregate when possible on the Yukon side of the 
Cordillera near the main trails between Dawson and Fort McPherson. Dur- 
ing two winters of this period, apparently those of 1903-04 and 1908-09, 
there were large and rather stable congregations of caribou within the area 
under consideration. 

Most of the band spent the best part of each winter camped in one or 
two large groups. In the earlier year, when the caribou remained between 
the upper Hart and Wind rivers, there was a large encampment on the east 
side of Hungry Lake, at lat. 66° 38’ N., long. 136? W. This camp is estimated 
to have comprised over forty families, most of them from the Peel, with a 
dozen from the Porcupine River and Crow River bands. In addition, there 
was à varying number, up to half a dozen, of Han families, and at least one 
unattached Tutchone man. Several White men stayed at the camp for 
brief periods. 

The leadership of the group was diverse, as there was a great deal of 
coming and going between the encampment and the mining camps, where 
meat was sold and trade goods were obtained. Among those who directed 
hunting activities were the following: Martin “Cuts Birch," Joseph “І Came 
Through," and Colin “Umbilical Cord" of the Peel River Kutchin; Charley 
“Accumulation,” a Porcupine River Kutchin; and Edward “ Jokester,”’ 
the Crow River shaman mentioned earlier. All these men except Colin 
“Umbilical Cord” retained a Yukon orientation for a number of years 
thereafter. It is worth noting, by the way, that these leaders were all 
Anglican catechists. 
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In 1908-09 there was a heavy concentration of caribou in the area from 
the head of the Stewart River, down the Bonnet Plume River, along what is 
known locally as Bonnet Plume Flats, a high plateau extending north from 
lat. 65? N., long. 134? W. This was a larger area of concentration than that 
of the 1903-04 gathering. There were two camps of hunters, both mainly 
Peel River people. The camp in the Bonnet Plume Flats included a sizeable 
minority of Arctic Red River people, and that near Bonnet Plume Lake 
comprised several families of “Stewart?” and 'Mayo"—1i.e., Tutchone— 
Indians. The relatively small number of Stewart River Tutchone, despite 
the proximity of the caribou to their home, is explained by their greater 
direct participation in gold-rush activities. 

Most of the Peel River leaders were elsewhere during this winter, either 
hunting sheep west of the Yukon or visiting the Arctic Coast at the mouth 
of the Firth River and opposite Herschel Island, drawn there by the pres- 
ence of American whalers, who had now appeared on the scene. Leadership 
in hunting was probably provided by certain Tutchone and Arctic Red 
River hunters. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES ON THE YUKON 


While winter pursuits and their locale show little change from pre- 
gold-rush days, summer occupations were remarkably novel and diverse. 
The following occupational list was obtained from 22 informants, 16 men 
and 6 women, for the summer occupations of 38 persons; that is, 25 men and 
13 women, during the years 1900-15. All data were cross-checked. Each 
unit represents one period of employment during the major part of one 
summer. No claim is made for numerical aecuracy, but it is felt that the 
data may indicate relative participation in various kinds of work. - 


TABLE 2. Occupational list for summer during the years 1900-15 


“Man-Summers” 
Occupation 
Male Female 
Riverine fishing (mostly salmon) for the market................ 153 64 
Land transport for miners, traders, missions, police............- 80 14 
Woodcutting for steamboats, mining camps, traders, missions, 

ЭКА i GES STD DET oe a Sena ee DS 7 — 
ТИН ОРИНОКО анне. 62 — 
ОНО ТЕАТРААС C 44 — 
ОРУ ОЗАР RO ET TP MEE TUS TU EAS 37 — 
а X TIENI E MI C 20 — 
Cooking for mining сатр........................ An Be E 4 8 
ЕУ ae rsa desk ITA RITPIRIITIRRREE — 11 
Interpreter-labourer in store................... АА а н 2 7 — 
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The following jobs were held by single individuals: full-time paid 
Anglican catechist and interpreter; pool-hall handyman; motorboat me- 
chanic; licensed trader. 


Tur Dawson Boys 

The newly-acquired skills, types of knowledge, attitudes, and posses- 
sions are exemplified in Peel River tradition by the “Dawson Boys." The 
“Dawson Boys" are those males who spent several years of their boyhood or 
youth in the gold-rush area. By 1947, the survivors were middle-aged or 
elderly men. These men share a number of experiences not known to Peel 
River men who died before the gold rush or to those who did not participate 
in it, or who were born later. Because of the character of more recent Peel 

tiver history, there exists the paradoxical ог at least unusual situation that 

many or most of the band elders have had experience of frontier culture 
unknown to the younger men. The * Dawson Boys" became familiar with 
bars, pool-halls, brothels, motion-pictures, drug stores, banks, pawn shops, 
and other specialized emporia. While younger people who have attended 
mission schools speak English, it is noticeable that most of the “Dawson 
Boys" speak it more fluently and more colloquially than do many of the 
younger members of the band. 

There is in Peel River culture a lively appreciation of the hazards of 
the frontier situation. The Indians, it is said, died like flies around Dawson. 
The demoralized state of their friends and relatives in Moosehide was dis- 
cussed at length at a band meeting in 1946, with the fervent conclusion that 
“we must never let this happen to us." Despite the misgivings of mission- 
aries and the chagrin of Hudson's Bay Company traders, a sufficient num- 
ber of Peel River people failed to succumb to the pitfalls described by Jack 
London, Rex Beach, and Robert W. Service. In 1947 the alumni of the 
Dawson pool-halls and Moosehide gambling games included the chief of 
the band, the three band councillors, the deacon (later, ordained priest), the 
wealthiest man, and many other influential persons. These men retain a 
taste for good whisky, rather than the homebrew, which is all that their 
juniors know, but this has not prevented them from working hard and 
striving, each in his own way, to approach the Kutchin ideal of manhood, 
which is, put briefly, to be tough, competent, generous, and high-hearted. 


Tur PorLATCH REVIVAL 

When one is considering occasions in northwestern North America 
wherein social groups or ethnic groups confront one another, one is not sur- 
prised to find something in the nature of a potlatch, a give-away feast, or an 
inviting-in feast. The potlatch existed in pre-contact Kutchin culture. Har- 
disty (1864: 317 ff.), Jones (1864: 326), and Osgood (1936: 121) state that it 
was а mourning or memorial rite. My most reliable informants on the pre- 
contact culture differed among themselves whether the potlatch was occa- 
sioned only by a death in the band. In any ease, there is no doubt that the 
post-contact potlatch was given on occasions other than mourning. The 
last entertainment given by a Peel River family, which is referred to as a 
potlatch, was in 1928 on the occasion of a marriage. 

For the most part, Peel River people associate the potlatch with the 
Yukon; that is, with Yukon tribes and with themselves when sojourning on 
the Yukon. Tradition tells of potlatches given by the big trading chiefs of 
the Yukon in pre- or early post-contact times. Peel River Kutchin who were 
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present served as an unsophistieated audience to be impressed; a part 
analogous to that of the Carrier at Bella Coola winter ceremonies (Goldman, 
1940: 339; Mellwraith, 1949: I, 18; II, 28) or the Kuwana Lake Atha- 
paskans at Tlingit (Olson, 1936: 212), except that the difference in sophis- 
tication between eastern Kutchin and Yukon bands was not so great. 

There are a number of indications that potlatching, such as it was on 
the Peel, had declined during the nineteenth century; there is general agree- 
ment that there was a marked revival during the gold rush and that this 
time the Peel River people were not mere onlookers and minor participants. 
John Firth knew of only seven potlatches during his life on the Peel River, 
1872-1939. Of these, two occurred during the recent period, and one on the 
Maekenzie during the gold-rush period, leaving only four for the years 
1873-1905. Even assuming that there were some of which Firth was not 
aware, this figure contrasts strikingly with the eight major potlatches given 
by Peel River families in the Klondike area during 1905-17. 

A sine qua non of the potlatch was the presence of guests, people of a 
group other than that of the donor or nominal donor. In the culture of the 
Kutchin and their neighbours, the alignment for such occasions was on the 
basis of band or clan, or both. It was felt that matrilineal sib membership 
was the historically proper basis for alignment, but in point of faet, even 
among Yukon peoples, band affiliation was likely to take precedence at 
points. Thus poor young people, especially from eastern bands, were apt to 
be classed with the recipients, regardless of clan, although the gifts they 
received would be small. In team games, frequently a feature of potlatches, 
the Peel River people, who had great pride in their athletic prowess, would 
field their best team regardless of sib affiliation. 


THE WHALING TRADERS 


Not all the Peel River people went to the Yukon. Those who remained 
behind, including most of the beaver hunters on the lower Peel, encouraged 
by a rise in fur prices and by the presence of competing traders, extended 
their trapping activities beyond anything then known on the Peel. The 
American whalers who wintered at Herschel Island and the nearby Arctic 
eoast between 1890 and 1907, and the trading ships that followed them, 
might have marked an era in Kutchin history had their presence not 
coincided with the Klondike gold rush. Pauline Cove, on the south shore of 
Herschel Island, harboured a dozen ships each winter of this period (Stefans- 
son, 1921: 388-389), which took to bringing trade goods in ballast. In 
1902 the Canadian Government established a post of the Northwest 
Mounted Police on Herschel Island. With the collapse of the whalebone 
industry in 1907, the whaling ships failed to return, but trading vessels, 
some of them commanded by former whaling-masters, continued to put 
in at Herschel Island for a decade or more. They established outposts in 
the Mackenzie Delta and near by, the last of which closed in 1928. These 
posts were welcomed by the natives for providing competition to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; two of the traders, Captains Bernard and Peder- 
sen, enjoyed the highest esteem of any traders to the eastern IKutchin. 


RETURN FROM THE YUKON 
The richest gravels in the Klondike creeks had been worked out by 
1910; even before then, many of the Whites had left, frantically following 
news of gold strikes elsewhere. The Indian concentration in the area, 
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however, did not begin to disperse until after 1910. In 1911 (or 1912) 
Chief Julius, as noted earlier, led a large party into McPherson. He spent 
the following summer on the Yukon, partly because arrangements had been 
made for a big potlatch at Eagle, given by Yukon Flats Kutchin, which the 
Chief attended with about seventy-five members of the Peel River band. 
In 1914 he and many others returned to Fort McPherson, and thereafter 
visited the Yukon towns only on short winter trips from the hunting 
grounds. 

By the middle of World War I, most of the band had returned to the 
Peel to live. It appeared that the regimen of the nineteenth century was to 
be resumed—with, of course, the addition of many novelties in material 
goods and experience. However, a development soon occurred which 
changed the old patterns drastically. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MUSKRAT PERIOD, 1917-1947 


Aquatic and riverine mammals have apparently never been important 
to the Peel River Kutchin until recently. Although beaver, mink, otter, 
and muskrat are found in mountain lakes and streams, they are not 
plentiful. Several Peel River families had taken to beaver hunting in the 
lowlands during the nineteenth century, but, according to John Firth, Fort 
McPherson and its outposts were dependent upon Crow River and Arctic 
Red River Kutchin for beaver returns. As for the muskrat, it was a negligible 
factor in Peel River economy. Not only is it a creature of lowlands and delta 
terrain, but the price of its fur was so low throughout the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries that it was not worth the taking. In 1848-58, 
twelve muskrat pelts equalled one made-beaver! in the Mackenzie district of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Thirty-two muskrat would purchase a pound 
of tobacco. At this time a red fox pelt was priced at one made-beaver, a 
marten at half a made-beaver (Anderson, op. cit.). 

At the close of the nineteenth century, while the purchasing power of 
all furs had increased for the trappers, the value of muskrat in relation to 
fine furs had not changed. 

During the early years of World War I, the prices of all fine furs 
advanced rapidly; that of marten soon surpassed red fox. It was not until 
1917 that the price rise began to affect the lowly muskrat, but when it did, 
the result was spectacular. From 40 cents in 1914, the average price of large 
muskrat rose to 75 cents in 1917, to nearly one dollar in 1918, and to $1.50 
in 1920. After a slight setback in the postwar slump, market prices continued 
to rise slowly until 1929. 

The Mackenzie Delta country is one of the important muskrat habitats. 
In some recent years, over a quarter of a million muskrats have been ship- 
ped from here. With its rise in price, this rodent has been the most important 
natural resource in the region. 


LAST OF THE MOOSE-SKIN BOATS 


The yearly round of the “Old Days"—up the Peel before freeze-up, 
down after break-up in moose-skin boats—had been largely resumed as the 
people moved back from the Yukon. This regimen, however, was not 
suitable for rat-hunting in the lower Peel and Mackenzie Delta country. 

Ratting is, for the most part, a springtime activity. In the latitude of 
the Mackenzie Delta, the most fruitful period for rat trapping is from early 
March until break-up in late May or early June. Toward the end of this 
period, muskrats are shot as they appear on the ice, and after break-up they 
are shot in the water. The quality of the fur, and also of the meat, which 
has become a significant food item, deteriorates rapidly after break-up. 
Throughout most of the recent period, the open season for taking muskrats, 
according to the game regulations of the Department of Mines and 


1A made-beaver was a unit of value, for the purpose of regulating barter in the old monopoly or semi- 
monopoly fur trade. 
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Resourees (now the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources), has been from March 1 through June 15. In 1947, the opening 
of the season was retarded to March 15. 

As muskrats became an outstanding market commodity, it was 
necessary for hunters to be on the lower Peel, or in the Delta, by the end of 
February. Families, aecordingly, travelled less far up the Peel during the 
winter than formerly, and came downriver on the ice in late winter. So 
'apidly did the pattern change that the spring of 1923 saw the last moose- 
skin boat steered down the Peel by the chief. 


Fort MCPHERSON AS A KUTCHIN VILLAGE 

In so far as Dawson, Eagle, and other gold-rush settlements may be 
considered urban communities, the gold-rush experience had urbanized the 
Peel River people to the extent that most of them enjoyed spending a 
holiday season “in town." By the end of World War I, Easter had become 
important as a time of ingathering at Fort McPherson, the principal time 
for selling fine furs. Moreover, an increasing number of the band were 
appearing at the Fort for the Christmas — New Year celebrations. This 
season has been and remains important to the Whites and half-breeds, 
Christmas as a holy day and New Year's as a day of jollification: the 
Scottish hogmanay is preserved at Fort McPherson, as in other northern 
communities founded by Scots. Ву 1925 or ’26, most of the band was to be 
found in McPherson at Christmas. Many families built cabins in the 
settlement at this time. The upriver wintering season had been shortened 
by half. 


AKLAVIK AND ITS SOCIETY 

Many trade outposts have been established from Fort McPherson. 
Some have long been abandoned; others have developed into settlements 
and towns. Of these, Aklavik, established in the Mackenzie Delta in 1919, 
has become the largest fur trade centre in the Northwest Territories, the 
depot of the western Canadian Arctic and a busy frontier town whose 
development has had a significant effect upon all the peoples of the lower 
Mackenzie region. 

The existence of Aklavik has been important for Peel River social 
organization principally because the town has been the centre of frontier 
society in this region. Northern society is markedly stratified, probably 
more so in Canada than in Alaska (Dunning, 1959a; cf., Marshall, 1937). 
'The higher-ranked representatives of government, missions, and commerce 
are at the top, followed by the lower echelons in these fields. At the bottom 
of White society, and separated by a considerable social distanee from the 
others, are the White trappers. Like the Orkneymen, “servants’’ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at the northern fur posts during the nineteenth 
century, they are engaged in production rather than as middlemen or 
administrators for the dominant society; and like the Orkneymen, they are 
ranked no higher than the acculturated half-breeds. Some White trappers 
are, in fact, of equal or higher class origin than most members of the frontier 
upper class, but the similarity of their economic pursuits to those of the 
natives, in addition to the anti-clerical and anti-government attitude of 
many trappers, has impeded interaction between trappers and other 
Whites. Conversely, there has been a remarkable convergence between 
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White trappers and half-breeds in this region, not only in material culture 
and technology, but in attitude and outlook. 

During the winter, most Delta trappers, White and half- breed, make 
at least one hunting trip into the Richardson Mountains. Here they meet 
Peel River people and are likely to camp with them. If ¢ aribou аге plentiful 
in the Richardsons, there will be one or more large ‘‘meat camps, 
composed principally of Peel River families, who will be joined by White 
trappers from the Delta and by an occasional Delta half-breed family. 
During the Christmas and Easter ‘holiday s, as many as a dozen young men of 
the Peel may visit Aklavik for several days. During ratting season there 
are many encounters between people of the Peel and the Delta, while at 
least half of the families in the band visit Aklavik at some time during the 
summer, often camping with half-breed kinsmen. 

Many Delta halt-breeds maintain membership for administrative 
purposes in the Peel River or Arctic Red River bands. It is believed that 
the discrepancy noted earlier (p.7n) between the observed Peel River 
Kutchin population in 1947 and the figure given by the Indian Affairs 
Branch for Loucheux Band No. 7 may be largely explained by this. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that the term ““half-breed” is used in a 
sociological rather than a biological sense, both in this paper and in frontier 
English usage. Not a few active members of the Peel River band evidence 
more White ancestry than do many half-breeds. 

There are negative aspects to the relationship between the Peel River 
and Aklavik societies. Aklavik residents consider Fort McPherson a dull 
hole, and its natives “savages’’—as a pert Aklavik girl of Peel River descent 
characterized her kinfolk. Peel River people, in turn, are apt to generalize 
about “those Aklavik 'breeds" as lazy, degenerate, and untrustworthy— 
although not so bad as the Moosehide people. 


Tue WORLD Fur MARKET 

The made-beaver trade system of the nineteenth century was designed 
so that in ordinary circumstances a given outfit of trade goods would 
purchase the estimated fur return of the ensuing season. The expanding 
commercial economy of the British Empire was reflected—at a considerable 
remove—in a slow and steady advance in the purchasing power of the 
trapper’s catch: in the forty years 1858-98, the important furs of the 
Mackenzie district йшй on an average in purchasing power for 
the native trapper. From 1898 to 1917, furs “tripled again in purchasing 
power. Local fur price trends continued, however, to respond only indi- 
rectly and under partial control to world market trends. The Klondike, 
which in any case was not primarily a fur market for the natives, was a 
special situation: its boom price offerings were matched by equally inflated 
prices on trade goods. 

Since 1917, the purchasing power of fur in the lower Mackenzie region 
has closely reflected fluctuations in the world fur and commodity markets. 
Thus the Peel River Kutchin have had immediate experience of the World 
War I boom, the 1922 recession, the price recovery during the 1920’s, the 
great depression of the 1930’s, the World War II boom and, as of 1947, a 

slight recession from wartime highs. 

To cite but one example of such rapid fluctuation in cash price, in 1935 
the price of a large heavy muskrat pelt was a little over seventy cents; in 1939 
it was about $1.10; in 1945 it had reached an all-time high of $4. 50. In the 
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autumn of 1946, this price had dropped to $4; by the following spring, it 
was closer to $3. The price of marten, which in the modern period has been 
the second most important fur in the native economy, has fluctuated as 
widely. In 1939, dark brown and dark marten were priced between $65 and 
$75; in 1945, $125 to $150; in the spring of 1947, $100 to $125. 

The marten prices are quoted from an average of three Canadian and 
American fur auction sales to which Peel River trappers ship as many as 
possible of their fine furs. In 1938-39, four of the most successful Peel 
Hiver Kutchin trappers were shipping the pick of their winter catch of 
marten, mink, and fox by air-freight to fur auction sales in western Canada 
and Seattle. The proceeds were credited to their accounts, for the most 
part in a bank in Edmonton, Alberta. With the account, each trapper then 
purchased his family outfit for the ensuing year from a supply house in 
western Canada, who arranged shipment for the following summer. 

Dy 1946, an estimated two dozen families had been able to develop 
this method of trade. It is said to have been practised first by Alfred 
“Accumulation,” reputed the wealthiest man in the tribe, who learned it 
from à White man with whom he trapped as a partner in the late 1920's. 
Airlines and charter planes serving the western Arctic have encouraged the 
system by offering advantageous air freight rates for fur. 

The process is known as “getting ahead"; getting ahead, that is, of 
the “debt” system of resident trading. The spring muskrat catch of families 
engaged in this process is used to pay “‘debt’’; i.e., local purchases made on 
credit during the autumn and winter. 

“Getting ahead" depends upon the trapping of fine fur, as muskrat 
are not sufficiently valuable to repay shipment by air. To obtain any 
significant quantity of fine fur, it 1s necessary to travel far upriver into the 
mountains, which are the traditional winter hunting grounds of the tribe. 
From the beginning of the recent period of muskrat hunting until the 
beginning of World War II, a decreasing number of people undertook even 
a brief pre-Christmas trip into the Ogilvies or the southern Richardsons. 
Few could afford the trip, for in the modern culture it requires eight to 
twelve dogs in good condition and a large amount of equipment, much of it 
store-bought. In 1938-39, five Peel River men without their families made 
the trip. Half a dozen families ran trap-lines in the foothills near Trail 
Creek. The bulk of the band remained in the northern Richardsons near 
the lower Peel, subsisting upon caribou, which were plentiful there at the 
time, and waiting for the opening of the ratting season. 


REVIVAL oF UPRIVER HUNTING 

The great wartime rise in fur prices, coinciding with a peak in the 
marten population of the region, stimulated upriver hunting. By 1945, over 
thirty families and a number of men without their families were marten- 
trapping. Some of these people stayed in the mountains from freeze-up 
until just before break-up, missing the Christmas and Easter ingatherings 
at Fort McPherson and the first six weeks of the ratting season. This was 
the first time in twenty-two years that any Peel River people had passed 
the entire winter in the mountains upriver. In 1946, the marten-hunters 
were fewer; nineteen families and about twenty-five additional men were 
marten hunting, and only four families remained upriver throughout the 
entire winter. During these years half a dozen White trappers and as many 
Delta half-breed families and individual men were also marten hunting up 
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the Peel. The wartime marten trappers— Kutchin, half-breed, and White— 
hoped to emancipate themselves from the local “debt” trading system. 

To the older and middle generations, and even to some of the young, 
the upriver mountain country is still the proper territory of the Peel River 
Kutchin. The nineteenth century attitude of disdain for the “rat-eaters,” 
the Indians and half-breeds who remained near Fort McPherson, has not 
been completely extinguished. However, the term *'rat-eater" cannot 
itself be used, nor can muskrat hunting be deprecated. Everyone eats 
muskrats in the spring, and “without rat-hunting," as a young man 
remarked, “we would be nothing." However, the upriver country retains 
much symbolic value as the country par excellence of “the real Indians." 

The first time that I went upriver from Fort McPherson, on a short 
trip of some 45 miles, one of my companions remarked, “Right now you've 
been farther and seen more than some of those people that were born at the 
Fort." On a longer trip, after I had acquired a slight understanding of 
Tetlit Kutchin, I was chagrined to find that I was less able to follow 
conversations than I had been in the settlement. A highly intelligent young 
tribesman commented on this: “It’s not surprising. When they get up here 
in the mountains, these people talk a different way, more like in the old 
days.” Many locations, objects, and activities which, downriver, are 
mentioned only in traditional tales are matters of immediate reference in 
the mountain country. 


THE TREATY 


John Firth said that he and Archdeacon McDonald were “the law” 
in the late nineteenth century. This was probably true to a large extent, 
especially in Indian-White relations. Peel River people have been in 
contact with representatives of the Canadian Government since 1899 at 
Dawson, and since 1902 on the lower Mackenzie, when the Northwest 
Mounted Police established posts in these localities. 

The legal status of the tribe remained ambiguous until 1921, when 
a Dominion treaty party concluded a land cession treaty with a number of 
peoples in the Northwest Territories. By the terms of this agreement, the 
Indians ceded to the Crown “‘all rights, titles, and privileges" to their lands 
in Canada (Department of Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, 
1921, 1922). The Indians were to retain “the right to pursue their usual 
vocations” throughout the ceded territory, subject to government regula- 
tions. Among the grants by the Crown in return for this cession were 
fishing and trapping equipment to the value of $50 for each family, and 
an annuity of $25 for the chief, $15 for each “Councillor” or *Headman," 
and $5 “to every other Indian of whatever age.” 

In the treaty, each “band” was requested to name “Chiefs and Head- 
men," empowered to conduct negotiations. As a rule, the “fur trade 
chief" was chosen. At Fort McPherson, there was no doubt that Julius 
Martin was the chief. A co-signer of the treaty was appointed Councillor. 
A few years later, two additional Councillors, now usually known as Second 
Chiefs, were chosen. 

In 1923, the Peel River Preserve was established by the Northwest 
Territories Administration. This was, and remains, а game preserve, not 
a reservation of tribally or privately owned land. Only natives, as defined 
in the Indian Act, may hunt, trap, fish, or cut wood on the preserve. 
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The Peel River people believed themselves to be assured that they 
might trap and fish anywhere during the legal open seasons. They con- 
tinued to act upon that assumption, without interference, until the autumn 
of 1946. Indeed, as the northerly part of the Peel River Preserve is 
traditional country of the Arctic Red River Kutchin, only the beaver 
hunters and a few others of the Peel River people have used the Preserve 
north of Trail Creck. 

Among the features which the treaty added to Peel River life are 
treaty money and Treaty Day. Every summer the Indian Agent for the 
lower Mackenzie, whose headquarters is at Aklavik, visits each settlement 
under his jurisdiction to distribute the annuities fixed by the treaty. 
Although the money itself is of little importance, its acceptance, 1.е., 
“taking treaty," bas legal and social significance, as marking those who are 
members of the band, in terms of White man's law. The symbolic value of 
“taking treaty" is enhanced by the yearly occasion for it. Treaty Day, in 
late June or early July, has become perhaps the most inclusive and 
celebrated of the vearly band assemblies, and the occasion for ceremony, 
feasting, and sports. 


TRAP-LINE REGISTRATION 
In 1946, first steps were taken by the Northwest Territories Admin- 
istration to institute trap-line registration, which had long been in force in 
the Canadian provinces. A game warden was put in residence at Aklavik 
with jurisdiction coterminous with that of the Indian Agent. All trappers, 
Indian and other, were to establish their present and customary use of a 
given territory for trapping. After registration, in the summer of 1947, 
trapping was prohibited on territory not registered in the name of the 
trapper or his family, or without the express permission of the registrant. 
As trap-line registration had not at this time been established in the 
Yukon Territory, wherein lies the mountainous portion of the Peel River 
Kutchin habitat, it affected the band principally in relation to ratting 
territory. As such, preparation for it aroused much anxiety and opposition. 
It was perceived as a limitation on movement and use of resources within 
traditional Peel River territory. Moreover, the people feared that they 
would be confined to the upper or southern portion of the Mackenzie 
Delta. As this was usually the area least productive in muskrats, Peel 
River people preferred a fluid trapping situation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OUTLINE OF PEEL RIVER KUTCHIN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Since this paper is concerned with one aspect of Peel River social 
organization, the formation and function of extrafamilial groups, it is hoped 
that understanding will be enhanced by some knowledge of the social 
organization as a whole. А very brief outline is offered here. 


KINSHIP 

Kutchin kin terminology is of Spier's Mackenzie Basin type (1925: 
16-77) and is thus an example of Murdock’s Hawaiian type (1949: 223)!: 
that is, brother and sister terms denote cousins. There is no differentiation 
between parallel and cross-cousins. The system is bifurcate collateral; there 
are "separate terms for Fa, FaBr, MoBr, Mosi, and FaSi" (Murdock, 
op. cit.: 141). There is a single term for child of sibling, distinguished from 
son and daughter. Collaterality is denoted in this relationship, but not 
sex or bifurcation. Relative age distinctions aro made in ego’s and the 
parental generation. 

Observation in Peel River society corroborates Osgood’s suggestion 
that “it is probable that, except for close kin, people are addressed ae- 
cording to simple categories based primarily upon age" (1936b: 117). At 
all times an effort is made to assert as close a relationship as possible with 
persons of relatively high status. As the maintenance of high status 
requires the support of kin, this tendency is generally reciprocated. This 
means that, in effect, high-ranking, “wealthy” persons have many kin, 
while poverty and lack of kin are almost synonymous. 

A relationship marked by respect and reserve exists between an adult 
person and his or her parents; siblings of opposite sex; parents-in-law, 
especially of opposite sex; and, to a lesser degree, parents’ siblings. 

There is mutual joking between an adult and his or her brothers-in-law; 
sisters-in-law (man speaking; a woman does not joke with her sisters-in-law) ; 
cross-cousins; and grandparents. 

Kinship behaviour varies with circumstances, mutual esteem, and age. 
Somewhat different behaviour than that noted above is enjoined upon 
children. Ideally, the aged are treated with mingled respect and jocularity. 
Thus a middle-aged man may joke rather boisterously with his aged mother 
or mother-in-law, but this behaviour does not have the sharp quality of 
joking between brothers-in-law of the same age-group. 


MARRIAGE REGULATION 
The Peel River band is agamous, in Lowie’s terminology (1956: 9): 


_ there is much marriage within it, but also, as shall be seen, much marriage 


1 Murdock classifies Kutchin as a "patri-Iroquois" type of society, a classification which does not арры 
to be borne out by his source material nor by this writer's observation of formal kin terminology. Peel River 
informants and observed usage gave no evidence of the Iroquois cousin terminology found by June Helm (1900) 
among the Hare at Fort Good Hope. It should be noted, however, that cross-cousins are joking relatives, 
distinguished behaviourally from siblings and parallel cousins. Moreover, nicknames in place of kin terms are 
much more common terms of address between cross-cousins than between siblings and parallel cousins, 
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outside of it. The sibs are in theory exogamous, but there has been a good 
deal of sib endogamy within known Peel River history. Cross-cousin mar- 
riage occurs not much more frequently than it would in random mating 
outside of the incest group. In practice, incest prohibition does not extend 
beyond children of parents’ siblings, although there is some feeling against 
marriage between grandchildren of siblings. 

The distinetion between closeness of patrilateral and matrilateral kin 
is slight, when one considers the existence of matrilineal sibs and, what 
'arries greater social weight, of matrilocality in the early years of marriage. 

In pre-mission times, polygyny among wealthy leaders and temporary 
polyandry among poor young men coexisted with predominant monogamy. 
They appear to have been dropped from the culture without undue strain. 
The missionary interdiction of divorce has produced much more difficulty, 
for matrimony among young adults in pre-mission times was quite brittle. 


Tur FAMILY AND THE PAIRED FAMILY 

Неге, as elsewhere, the nuclear family is the group which persists 
within other residential groupings or apart from them. 

Frequently two nuclear families may join forces. In most cases these 
are the families of siblings (including cousins) of the same or opposite sex, 
with their spouses, minor children, and other dependants. Sometimes the 
linking individuals are “partners,” bound by formal friendship initiated in 
childhood. In any case, the family heads are of the same age-group. The 
families appear to form a single social unit; hence the writer has chosen the 
term “paired family" to denote this grouping. The relationship is marked 
by commensality, by sharing of proceeds or profits of economie activities, 
and by co-operative care for children and other dependants. The relation- 
ship differs markedly from that between a young couple and the wife's 
parents during the period of initial matrilocality. 

Families may live as a pair for a season or for several years. The same 
families frequently pair again after having separated. 


AGE-GROUPING 

Age-grouping is less formal than in the nineteenth century society, but 
it is still marked. 

Children are raised by their parents, wife’s parents, and parent’s 
siblings. From the age of seven or eight, children tend to associate more 
with the older kin of their own sex than with the others, and sex differentia- 
tion of role becomes significant. 

The physical isolation of pubescent boys and girls beeame obsolete 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. This was due in great part 
to mission influence. Prior to that time, a girl at menarche donned а cowled 
garment that shielded others from her basilisk gaze. She dwelt in an isola- 
ted shelter or in a screened section of the parental dwelling, near the 
entrance on the women’s side. Her existence was hedged with restrictions 
of a kind widespread among American Indians. Isolation was supposed to 
last for eight months, soon after which the girl was marr ied. 

Shortly before puberty, the boy was “thrown out" of the parental lodge 
and went to live with a group of age-mates and older youths. He lived thus 
for from three to five years, under strict discipline, including a very 
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frugal diet and long hours of hunting and scouting in almost all weathers. 
This regimen was phrased as necessary training for a good hunter, traveller, 
and fighter. 

Adolescent boys still tend to live and work as much as possible in age- 
mate groups, a tendency which has been reinforced by their life together 
away from home in mission residential schools, and by the conditions of 
muskrat hunting. There is less of this for adolescent girls, but during the 
ratting season, pairs of girls do manage to get away from their families, 
whereupon they are sometimes joined by young men. 

Young married adulthood has been and remains the period of greatest 
sex differentiation of role, and the period of greatest pressure and isolation, 
especially for women after the matrilocal residence has ended. There is little 
companionship between spouses during the early years of marriage, evi- 
denced by the brittleness of marriage in pre-mission times, and by many 
cases of marital misery and incompatibility among young adults in the 
twentieth century. 

As middle age approaches, the situation eases; the good marriages 
become better, and the initially unfortunate ones become tolerable or even 
fairly happy. Husbands tend to spend their leisure time at home more than 
previously and to share experiences with their wives; at this period, hus- 
bands and wives begin to joke together. There is less stringency than pre- 
viously about sex roles, e.g., division of labour. The husband may engage in 
some work defined as domestie, and the wife may get a chance to trap, an 
activity prized by many women, in which they usually have not engaged 
since girlhood. 

Old age brings hardship, dependence, and bereavement; also physical 
infirmity, although by natural selection those who survive to old age are 
very tough. Certain compensations have been provided; the aged are priv- 
ileged: they are welcome anywhere; they may say what they please with 
impunity, and they may help themselves to food at any time and any place. 
The seriousness with which their opinions are received, the willingness with 
which they are helped, depend upon their reputation for sagacity, industry, 
generosity, and success in the days of their prime. 


SIBS 

Following Lowie (1920: 111-116) and Murdock (1949: 47), the matrilin- 
eal alignments are termed sibs rather than clans, as they are not localized. 
In Kutchin society there are three named matrilineal sibs, of the type de- 
scribed by Boas for the Tsimshian (1916: 478-487). There is more social 
fietion, 1.e., diserepancy between what is said to be true and what may be 
observed, concerning sibs than in any other area of Peel River social life. 
Thus the sibs are said to be ranked: “upper,” “middle,” and “lower”; the 
"upper" sib is said to be the chiefly one; the “middle” sib is said to be in- 
significant numerically, leaving an approximation to a moiety system; and 
certain physical and psychological characteristics are associated with mem- 
bership in each sib. In point of fact the ranking of sibs does not appear ever 
to have carried weight among the Peel River people—it certainly has not 
affected the rank of individuals; although the present (1947) chief is of the 
“upper” sib, previous chiefs have belonged to the others; the ‘‘middle” sib 


This situation would be of considerable interest in a historical study of sibs in this area; e.g., on the 
question whether they were originally a tripartite organization, as Boas (ibid.) asserts, or dual, as Olson (1933: 
366) seeks to show. 
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is at present the second largest; that the supposed characteristics ac- 
companying sib membership are fiction is clear to most Peel River people, 
and reference to them is used almost entirely for joking purposes. Another 
fiction about sibs is that they are strictly exogamous. 

A number of considerations have led the writer to the conclusion that 
sibs are a relatively late acquisition to Peel River culture—their distribution 
extends no further east than here—that they have functioned principally in 
situations vis-à-vis the more westerly peoples from whom they were derived, 
and that they were becoming obsolete during the nineteenth century until 
revived temporarily in the gold-rush situation. They are now obsolescent.! 


WEALTH RANKING AND LEADERSHIP 

Although the rudiments of social stratification are reported, by Peel 
River and other Kutchin, for pre-contact Yukon Kutchin and Han, they do 
not appear to have existed in Peel River society. Rather, there was, and is, 
ranking in terms of differential status, for the most part achieved, which 
is phrased as gradation in wealth. The accumulation of property and its 
distribution in potlatches, feasts, and aid to the less fortunate are involved, 
but other achievements and also certain non-acquisitive qualities are pre- 
requisite to high rank. 

To achieve high rank, a person must display certain *hard" qualities: 
shrewdness, wiliness, and a touch of ruthlessness; and also “soft” qualities: 
generosity and a concern for the common weal. To complete the picture of 
a Peel River community leader, insouciance, a lighthearted manner, and 
the display, at least, of modesty are needed. Eloquence, although not a 
prerequisite, is useful, for the art of oratory flourishes here. For all these 
qualities there are specific terms in Tetlit Kutchin. 

The mere possession of property without these qualities does not win 
high rank. Similarly, although skill and success in subsistence activities are 
prerequisites for the achievement of high status, these alone will not suffice. 
A skilled hunter deficient in the other leadership qualities may lead in the 
hunt, but not in activities such as ceremonial, trade, war, and other 
“international relations.” 

Rank can be inherited only to a very limited degree, and wealth, in 
the Peel River sense, seldom remains within a kindred? for more than two 
generations. However, high status, which has been accompanied by relative 
affluence, may be retained by the individual in old age after the possessions 
have been lost. Thus, the elderly Chief Julius was not very well off in 1947, 
but he could assert, like Alexander the Great, that his wealth lay in his 
friends.? 

This impression was strengthened during field work on the Yukon in 1961. Among Tutchone, Han, and 
western Kutchin, sib membership retains social significance, although in most other respects the social organiza- 
tion of these peoples has undergone more drastic change than has that of the eastern Kutchin. Indeed, one is 
led to suspect that sib membership may have gained in importance among the Yukon peoples as other features 
of social organization have disintegrated. 

A characteristic eastern Kutchin reaction to Yukon emphasis on sib alignment was expressed by a Peel 
River woman encountered at Whitehorse, Y.T., in 1961: “As soon as these people [Southern Tutchone] meet 
you, they ask, ‘Are you Wolf or Crow?’ I say ‘I’m not a wolf or a crow; I'm a person’.” 

"There is so little inheritance of property that rules governing inheritance are difficult to discern, It would 
appear, however, that inheritance is bilateral within a group which may be most clearly seen as the kindred, in 
own and descending generations, of a high-ranked person. Such kin groups are seldom identifiable for more than 
three generations. ‘The groupings do not segment Peel River society, since the total membership of all such 
groups existing at any one time, during this century at least, comprises a minority of the band. As the groups 
have some continuity, if only in consciousness of kind, the term “‘kindred" as applied to them should be qualified 
(v. Murdock, 1949: 60-61). Davenport's suggestion of "stem kindred” (1959: 565) may be applicable. 


?The functions of leadership appear to be more stable, and the conceptualization of it more definite, than 
among Athapaskan-speaking groups east of the Mackenzie River (cf., Helm, 1956). 
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As noted earlier, the wealthy have many kin; the poor, few. ; 

Among the Peel River Kutchin there are aggregates larger than the 2 
nuclear family and the paired family, but smaller than the entire commu- 
nity. Upon observation, these groupings appear to fall into several types. 
Those groupings which, like the family, characteristically include men, 
women, and children and function in relation to subsistence or to forces 
outside the community, are described here. 

By “forees outside of the community” are meant here, (1) super- 
natural forces and (2) foreign societies and cultures. In a sense, subsist- 
ence activities might be seen as dealing with forces outside the community, 
since the animal ecology may be so characterized, and in pre-mission times 
magical techniques through which the control of the animal supply was 
attempted were analogous to those employed in dealing with foreigners. 
However, other considerations suggest a distinction between subsistence 
activities, on the one hand, and religious ceremonial, potlatching, parleying, 
public games, and communal trading, on the other. r 1 

Warfare is, of course, par excellence a method of dealing with “forces 
outside the community.” However, warfare and the war party are not 
diseussed in this paper. The circumstances of warfare and the rules for its 
eonduet are so distinet from those for other kinds of activity, that they 
have no ready place here. Moreover, the war party is а short-lived, all-male 
group (Slobodin, 1960b). 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE TRAPPING PARTY 


On occasion, groups are formed for the purpose of hunting and trapping 
in the mountains as a mobile unit. As a rule, they form around a leader: 
in such parties there js а man whose leadership and decision in travel and 
the hunt are acknowledged by the other members of the group. He is а man 
of recognized ability in the types of hunting or trapping appropriate to the 
season and locale. Before shamanism became obsolete, the equipment of 
the hunting leader included hunting magic, but important shamans were 
not trapping party leaders unless they were also competent hunters. 

A trapping party is said to operate most successfully when it includes, 
besides the leader, at least one outstanding hunter. This man, who may be 
termed the licutenant—there is no special term for his position in Kutchin— 
is one who may be or has been a group leader on other occasions. 

There must be a close and friendly relationship between leader and 
lieutenant; e.g., they must have been frequent hunting companions or 
trapping partners. The lieutenant may acknowledge the superiority of the 
leader in the particular situation in which the group is operating. The 
superiority may be quite conditional. Thus, a party which had been 
trapping marten in the 1920’s came downriver into beaver country, where- 
upon leader and lieutenant exchanged positions, as the latter, son of one of 
the original Peel River beaver hunters, came into his own in the beaver 
country. 


LIFE WITH A TRAPPING PARTY 

During February and March, 1947, I travelled with a trapping group 
in the upper Peel country. Its principal extractive activity was marten 
trapping; the main subsistence activities, moose and caribou hunting. 
Women and older children snared rabbits and trapped ermine. 

During most of my stay with it, the band comprised five families or 
twenty-five individuals. They were grouped as follows, each group sharing 
a tent: 

1. Willie Lake, age 52, the leader. Mariha Lake, age 44, his wife. 
Paul, age 14, Willie’s son by a previous marriage. Two-year-old 
daughter of the present marriage. 

2. Stephen John, age 50, Willie Lake’s eSiDH. Andrew Venitho, age 
24, Stephen’s SiS. Laura Venitho, age 20, Andrew’s wife. T'wo small 
sons of the Venithos. 

3. Hdwin Doke, age about 25, Laura Venitho’s SiH. Tom Delta of 
Aklavik, age about 31, Stephen John’s MSiSS and Laura Venitho’s 
FSIS. Alice Della, age about 25, Tom Delta’s wife; her father was 
a White trapper, and her mother was Willie Lake’s adoptive sister’s 
daughter. Three small children of the Deltas. 
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4. Clement Nash, age 22, son of a White man and a Peel River woman. 
Julia Nash, age 19, Clement's wife, Willie Lake's SWySi. Two- 
year-old daughter of the Nashes. Robert William, Jr., age 17, 
Julia Nash’s eBS. Moses Nithitzik, age 70, Julia Nash's FeSiH, 
Laura Venitho's FgodF, and Stephen John's father's partner. 

9. Luke Whaleboat of Aklavik, age about 40, son of an Eskimo man 
and a Peel River woman; his late first wife was Clement Nash's 
elder sister. Helen Whaleboat, age about 43, Luke Whaleboat’s 
wife; her late first husband was Clement Nash’s MeB. Stanley 
Whaleboat, age 11, Helen’s son, Luke’s adopted son. Mark 
Lawrence of Aklavik, age about 35, Luke Whaleboat’s MySiS, 
Julia Nash’s FyBS. 

The kinship ties noted above are the closest discernible. The party 
members, in fact, addressed and referred to each other by terms meaning— 
grandfather, grandmother, father’s or mother’s elder or younger sibling; 
elder or younger sibling; “youthful kinsman”; grandchild; brother-in-law; 
sister-in-law; friend. Thus the group members tended to speak and behave 
for the time as though they constituted a bilateral extended family. 

Like many others, the party had been formed rather inadvertently 
and by accretion. Willie Lake, a councillor or “second chief" of the Peel 
River band and one of the actual leaders, had not participated in a trapping 
party for several years prior to this, although twice since 1939 he had as- 
sumed leadership of large parties hunting caribou. 

He had intended to follow his usual marten-trapping practice of going 
with no one but his wife and elder unmarried son, or with a single adult male 
companion, preferably Stephen John or Isaac Johnson, his younger sister’s 
husband. However, while in Aklavik the previous summer he had been 
requested by Tommy Delta to permit the latter’s son Tom to go with him 
into the marten country. The high price of marten was luring Aklavik 
people into the western Richardsons and the Ogilvies for winter trapping, 
but few of the younger men had had any experience of the terrain or of mar- 
ten-trapping. Willie had agreed to take Tom. When this became known, 
several other young men with little or no marten-trapping experience had 
asked to join the group. 

The party was rather exceptional in the high level of competence among 
its members. In addition to Willie Lake, Stephen John had been a band 
leader on many occasions, as had Moses Nithitzik, although his active trap- 
ping days were past. Mark Lawrence, a remarkable man in many ways, 
knew the country well. Luke Whaleboat was a hard worker, though with no 
mountain experience; his life had been spent in the Delta and on the Arctic 
Coast. Clement Nash and Robert William, Jr. were considered among 
the most promising of the younger Peel River men. 

Martha Lake and Helen Whaleboat were strong and competent travel- 
lers who knew the mountain country. Mrs. Lake, occupied with her small 
girl and in assisting the younger women, had no chance to trap, but Mrs. 
Whaleboat was an active trapper. During the trip, she, more than anyone 
else, taught her husband the techniques of marten-hunting. 

Seven dog-teams left Fort McPherson in late February, proceeding 20 
miles up the Peel to the Vittrekwa River, then southwest up this tributary 
into the Richardson Mountains, crossing the mountains on a course almost 
due southwest. Travel during the first two and a half days was rapid, bring- 
ing the group to the first shelter of trees on the western slope of the Richard- 
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sons. After a larger than usual midday meal, it was decided that several of 
the men should look for marten sign, while the women, children, the old 
man, and three of the younger men would descend toward the Eagle River 
with the dogs and equipment. That night, camp was made just east of the 
Eagle. 

On the basis of his own and the other men's observations, Willie Lake 
decided to turn up the Eagle. T'here were several other bands and families of 
both Peel River and Crow River people trapping around the head of the 
Eagle; there was evidence that marten had gone in that direction, preceded 
and followed by humans. 

Under certain conditions, marten are in a sense migratory; a large 
number will show a tendency to move in a certain direction. This movement 
is sporadic, irregular, and apparently in small family groups. Estimation of 
its future course requires considerable experience and judgment. If success- 
ful, so that it becomes possible to set traps in the path of the marten migra- 
tion, chances are favourable for a large catch. 

Progress up the Eagle was very slow, because of the ruggedness of the 
terrain and the increasing intensity of the cold. 

The party was now fairly in the heart of the Richardson Mountains. 
As one climbed the slope on either side of the river, the eye was met by the 
white frozen crests of à mountain world—even though in miniature. If 
altitude were all, the Richardsons would be insignificant; the peaks hardly 
exceed five thousand feet; the passes are for the most part below two thou- 

sand feet. Height of latitude, however, makes up for the deficiency, so that 
the massif rises above timberline, i 15 clothed in snow, carries glaciers, and is 
at times belaboured by storms in which nothing unsheltered can live. 

There were no storms at this time, however. The cold, which seemed to 
intensify daily or even hourly, appeared to preclude strong winds. Such, at 
least, is Kutchin belief. The cold passed the point where experienced and 
hardened hunters remarked upon it, passed the point where the wood of 
ax-handles and toboggans shattered under stress into chips like glass, and 
reached the stage where frost appeared to be nipping one's eyeballs as well 
as the usual points: the extremities, ears, nose, and cheekbones. Most of us 
noticed difficulty with vision after being outside for a few minutes. This, 
coupled with the widely documented difficulties in judging size- and space- 
relationships in the Arctic during the winter above timberline, was an added 
factor in rendering travel impracticable for several days. For two days the 
party camped in a relatively sheltered location. It was during one of these 
days that à minimum temperature of 83 degrees below zero Fahrenheit was 
registered at Snag, Y.'T., some distance to the south. 

A slight alleviation of the cold spell sent us on our toilsome way. The 
able-bodied men, leaving camp long before daylight each morning, ranged 
the hills on either side of the river in two parties, under Willie Lake and 
Stephen John, looking for signs of marten and meat animals, and setting 
some traps. The rest of the group brought the dog-teams with the impedi- 
menta along the river. This was very Bar d work. 155 many places the river-ice 
was broken and piled up; there were snags and large boulders to contend 
with; sometimes the dog-teams had to take to the shore, which presented 
other difficulties of steep banks and twisting trails. Frequently it was neces- 
sary to hitch several teams together, aided by a number of humans pulling 
on lines. 
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On the evening of the third day's travel upriver, the eighth day out of 
Fort MePherson, Willie Lake called a meeting in his tent of the active trap- 
pers. Many others crowded in to listen. Willie expressed the opinion that the 
party might as well make camp for a while; 1.е., more settled camp than an 
overnight halt. He suggested a move one-half mile eastward from the river. 
If trapping proved unsuccessful after three or four days, the band would 
strike camp and move farther upriver. 

Two teams of trappers were agreed upon at this meeting. Willie, his son 
aul, Robert William, Jr., and Tom Delta formed one; Stephen John, 
Andrew Venitho, and Clement Nash, the other. Trapping territories were 
assigned by Willie, who went over them with Stephen. The territories ex- 
tended up slopes or into the bush from named points on the nearest river or 
large creek. The named points included mouths of crecks, islands, a lobstick, 
and striking geomorphic features such as high cut-banks, landslides, ex- 
posed black or red strata, and burning lignite beds. 

Since in this band the junior members of the trapping teams were 
ignorant of the terrain and of the habits of marten, only one trap-line was 
made by each party, with Willie and Stephen demonstrating and then direct- 
ing the work. It was understood that any marten obtained in the first few 
days belonged to Willie and Stephen. 

Stephen brought a marten back on the evening of ihe following day, the 
first day's intensive trapping. It had been caught in one of several traps 
which he had found set by people who had passed along the Eagle several 
weeks earlier. Amazingly, the pelt was intact. Stephen did what any passing. 
trapper would do; he skinned and stretched the pelt, thereby saving it from 
destruction by wolves or wolverines. 

In the course of the winter, Stephen would probably come across the 
owner of the trap which had caught the marten. If not, he would sell the fur 
at Easter and give or send the proceeds to the owner when his identity was 
learned. This is the usual procedure when one discovers a fur animal in a 
trap not set on a known trap-line. 

On the third day at this location, Willie remained in camp repairing 
his dog-harness and making stretchers for pelts, of which he had brought 
very few. Moses Nithitzik went out with Clement Nash and Robert Wil- 
liam, Jr. The old man returned to camp at midday. 

That day brought the band up to the complement which it was to main- 
tain for a month thereafter. The Whaleboats with two toboggans, and Edwin 
Doke with one, having followed our trail, arrived from McPherson. Mark 
Lawrence and his father-in-law, Joel Alfred, came up the Eagle from the Peel 
and Rat rivers on a direct route from the Delta. Joel remained with us for 
two days, then turned back down the Eagle to join a large camp of Crow 
River people near the junction of the Bell and the Eagle. 

On the morning of the fourth day at this camp, Willie made an assign- 
ment of the newcomers. Helen and Luke Whaleboat and Tom Delta made 
а party; Edwin Doke joined Willie's group. 

The first four days’ work had been done on foot. Thereafter for the 
next three days, the parties each took two dog-teams, with toboggans almost 
empty, for more extensive sweeps into the hills. On some days the three 
parties, or коше members thereof, would meet at midday at a designated 
rendezvous to compare notes and discuss procedure. 

Just after dark on the sixth day at the camp, Mark Lawrence saw moose 
signs. This was weleome news, for although the women and children had 
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been snaring 1 ‘abbits, no large game had been seen, and the small supply of 
"proper" meat—1i.e., caribou or moose—was almost exhausted. 

That evening Stephen remarked to me, *Now you will see how we go 
hunting in à bunch the right way." Moses illustrated the procedure with 
several hunting stories. It turned out, indeed, that the plan of the hunt ac- 
corded well with Moses’ account of hunting in his heyday. 

The next day was a Sunday. Even the younger and less devout men 
prefer not to trap on the Lord's Day. Our party included the oldest catechist 
in the tribe, Moses Nithitzik, and the most active church official, Stephen 
John. Willie, too, was accustomed to leading church services in camp. 

However, there was no disputing that meat was needed, and “Moose,” 
as Stephen remarked, “Чо not have a Lord's Day." It was decided to post- 
pone religious services until the return of the hunters. At 3:00 A.M., after 
breakfast and a brief prayer led by Moses, the eleven able-bodied men set 
out, guided by Mark Lawrence. 

When the moose tracks were sighted, the experienced moose-hunters 
studied them carefully. At this time of year in the mountains, it 1s impos- 
sible to hunt moose successfully by following up the tracks directly. It was 
necessary to estimate where the moose might bed down and to approach the 
place indirectly, being careful to keep downwind of the quarry (v. Osgood, 
1936: 26-27). Taking into consideration the state of the snow, the terrain, 
the time of day when the tracks had been sighted, and the probable sex and 
age of the animal, several locations seemed promising. Willie discarded all 
but four of these, the farthest being about eight miles away. 

'To each of three locations, Willie assigned a party of three men, with 
Luke Whaleboat, Mark Lawrence, and Tom Delta as leaders. He asked 
Stephen John to go alone to the fourth place. All dog-teams except Willie's 
were secured at the spot where the moose-tracks had been sighted. Willie 
was to take his team up a bare knoll some three miles away, from where he 
could see signals made by any of the parties to the effect that the moose had 
been killed or had escaped in a certain direction; a kind of hilltop-semaphor- 
ing with arms and rifle is used on these occasions. As circumstances war- 
ranted, Willie might try to get in touch with other parties or, if the moose 
had escaped, set out with his dogs to head it off. 

As I accompanied Stephen on a circuitous walk, he explained why he 
had been sent alone. His destination was a narrow thickly-wooded box- 
canyon. Such a place, sometimes chosen by moose for sleeping, is safe 
against all predators except man. A man entering such a canyon, unless he 
is careless, traps the moose in it, as the animal eannot climb the canyon 
walls rapidly enough to escape a shot. 

As there were no moose tracks at the mouth of the canyon, Stephen and 
I stopped to make a fire and drink tea. It was now 7:00 a.m., beginning to 
grow light. We climbed a hill and found that Willie was not at his post. 
That meant, Stephen said, that the moose had been killed or Willie was 
chasing it. If we went to his hill, we could follow his tracks and find out. 

It turned out that Willie had killed the moose himself. From his post 
he had sighted something emerging from a thicket toward which he had sent 
one of the parties. In the dim and deceptive snow-twilight, he could not 
even guess what it was, but he decided to take after it. The object put on 
speed but, apparently scenting humans from another direction, angled 
toward Willie, who was then able to identify the moose and wound it from 
about 400 yards. He had two of his dogs, the best hunters of his team, on 
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lead-lines, and at this point he slipped them. The dogs harassed and slowed 
the moose until Willie could approach for the kill. 

When Stephen and I arrived, Willie and Mark Lawrence were butcher- 
ing the moose. Several men had gone back for their toboggans and teams, 
in order to haul the meat. Willie presented the moose on the spot to 
Mark Lawrence, who returned half of the skin to Willie and gave the head 
to Stephen. Most of the meat was apportioned among the heads of families 
on the basis of family size. The dogs on the hunt were given some meat, 
but few other dogs were fed fresh meat at this time. 

As was expected of him, Mark Lawrence contributed most of his share 
of meat for a generous communal supper that evening after prayer meeting, 
which was held in Willie's tent. There was a festive spirit that evening. 
Most of the men gathered in the Lakes' tent, and most of the women in the 
Whaleboats'. Story-telling and gossip lasted until later than usual. 

Three days later, as only two marten had been trapped, Willie an- 
nounced that the party would move westward toward the Whitestone River. 
His statement came after а diseussion with the majority of the men, who 
were in his tent at the time. He then went over to Nashes’ tent to tell the 
people in there, who had not been present at the meeting. 

Next day, most of the traps were picked up by the men, while the 
women and older children, aided by the old man and the three youths, pre- 
pared for striking camp early the following morning. 

The party reached the upper Whitestone in two days, then turned al- 
most due south toward the upper Peel. On a saddle of land where the Peel 
and East Porcupine approach each other rather closely, a paired family of 
Crow River Kutchin was encountered. These people were at the point of 
leaving for the settlement of Old Crow with а good catch of marten. They 
declared that trapping conditions in the region were still favourable, and 
that there were caribou not far away. 

The group made camp near the willows of a mountain creek and set 
out to hunt caribou. Mrs. Lake and Mrs. Whaleboat went along on the 
hunt, as did eleven-year-old Stanley Whaleboat. When signs were found of 
fifty to seventy-five caribou, Willie divided the hunters into two parties, 
under Stephen and himself. The plan, as is usual in such a situation, was to 
surround the caribou, which were browsing in a narrow valley. Stephen had 
the youths and younger men under his direction: they were to make a wide 
circuit around the caribou as quickly as possible and go down into the other 
side of the valley. This was done, and when Stephen signalled that his men 
were in position, Willie opened fire, and the rest followed suit. 

The hunt was rather successful, netting over thirty caribou. Willie and 
Stephen were not completely satisfied, since they felt that the party had 
missed an opportunity to secure enough meat for the needs of humans and 
dogs until the end of marten trapping. As the situation stood, another hunt 
would be necessary, and there were not many caribou in the neighbourhood. 
It was felt that this had been an isolated herd, whose survivors were now 
scattered and moving fast. 

Trapping was organized largely as before, except that the inexperienced 
men were now trapping for themselves and were no longer completely 
under the tutelage of the leaders. They still sought and apparently followed 
the advice of the experienced marten hunters on the location and setting 
of traps. 
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As trapping in this region proved rewarding, the party remained there 
until mid-April. In the latter part of March three men left: Stephen John, 
who wanted to get back to his sick son; Mark Lawrence, who was worried 
about his wife, hospitalized in Aklavik; and Edwin Doke, who had had 
enough of the mountains and wished to rejoin his wife and child. I left 
with them. 

Shortly before their departure, a sixth family had joined the band, 
that of Alex Klondike, his wife Mona, and their six-year-old son. Alex 
Klondike, grandson of the most famous Kutchin medicine man of the middle 
Yukon, was a leading trapper and part-time trader, who divided his time 
between Fort Yukon and Old Crow. Alex reported that several Crow River 
families, kinsmen of Willie Lake, might join the band later. 

It was assumed that on Stephen John's departure, Alex Klondike 
would assume second position in the party. Alex would be useful in this 
position, not only because of his prestige, ability, and intimate knowledge of 
the terrain, but because of his familiarity with those minutiae of Kutchin 
etiquette which, all agreed, had been kept up by the Crow River people. 
They were, it was felt, especially likely to insist upon formality when camp- 
ing with Peel River people, who are considered by themselves and others 
to have “forgotten” how to behave correctly. 

In the end, the Crow River people did not arrive. However, several 
Peel River families and one Arctic Red River paired family did sojourn 
with the party tor a day or two each. 

At the beginning of April, the party moved southwestward toward 
Hungry Lake, camping near another trapping party of about twenty per- 
sons. The two groups remained distinct, although there was visiting and one 
joint caribou hunt, directed by Willie Lake, Alex Klondike, and Peter 
Fish Trap, leader of the other group. 

The eight weeks’ duration of this party is about average for winter 
trapping in the recent period. Formerly, trapping parties might remain 
intact throughout an entire winter; three months appears to have been the 
average duration at the turn of the century. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE LOCAL GROUP 


At the time of this study, there were three groups in existence which 
were more stable in membership than migrant parties, such as that de- 
scribed, whose activities were confined to a particular locality. In func- 
tion, they are not markedly different from the trapping parties. It is felt 
that there have “always” been a few local groups of this kind, but never 
within historic times has a majority of the tribe been organized in local 
groups. 

To judge from the existing examples and from descriptions of two earlier 
ones, they approximate an extended family more closely than do any of the 
migrant trapping parties. 

The three local groups existing in the 1930’s and 40's were the Nashes 
at the mouth of Husky River on the lower Peel; the Gregoire connection 
on the lower Caribou River and on the Peel opposite the mouth of Caribou 
River; and the Loon Feather group on the Bonnet Plume River. 

The Caribou River, which enters the Peel from the southwest at a 
point about 85 miles upriver from Fort McPherson, and the region on the 
opposite bank of the Peel for about ten miles upriver and twenty miles 
downriver from the mouth of the Caribou, are considered the country of the 
Gregoire brothers and their close kin. It is significant that here the Peel 
approaches the Arctic Red and that the Gregoires are among the very few 
Peel River people who trap on the eastern or Arctic Red River side of the 
Peel. The father of the Gregoire brothers was an Arctic Red River man; 
they, however, and their children are clearly identified with the Peel River 
band. The brothers have held this large and profitable territory for nearly 
thirty years by virtue of their outstanding ability, their shrewdness, and 
their close co-operation. 

On Caribou River, near its bank, are four cabins belonging to the follow- 
ing families: (1) Adam Gregoire; Dora, his wife; and their thirteen-year-old 
son, Roger. (2) Jim Jamieson; Jean, his wife, who is the daughter of Adam 
and Dora; and their three small boys. (3) Matthew Gregoire, Adam’s 
younger brother, who seldom uses this cabin. In 1947 it was occupied by 
Simon Joseph; his wife Agnes, who is Matthew Gregoire’s daughter; and 
their two small children. (4) Sam Lawrence (Dora’s younger brother); his 
wife Judith; and their four small children. 

Twenty miles upriver, on the east bank of the Caribou, is the home 
trapping cabin usually occupied by Matthew Gregoire; his wife, Genevieve; 
their fifteen-year-old daughter and their thirteen-year-old son. Ten miles 
farther upstream on the west bank is the cabin of Ted Nahoni (Genevieve's 
elder brother); his wife, Caroline; and their four unmarried children. 

All these men, with the exception of Sam Lawrence, have well- 
established trap-lines in the area and trap individually and independently, 
with the older unmarried children of both sexes trapping under the direction 
of their fathers. 
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Two elderly people who sometimes stay with Adam Gregoire are 
Left-Handed Mary Ditsidehit and Big Chris Jamieson. Mary raised Adam 
during part of his boyhood. Although she spends most of the winter with 
her own sons, she has a ready weleome from Adam whenever she chooses 
to visit. He permits her to use part of his trap-line. Big Chris Jamieson 
(father of Jim Jamieson), formerly a mighty hunter but now a bit past it, 
spends part of the winter trapping on his son's line and living in Jim's 
cabin when marten prices warrant his coming up from his home in the Delta. 
He is usually accompanied by his married daughter and, less often, by her 
husband who is а son of Ted Nahoni. The Gregoire band is fortunate in 
these vigorous old people, the most self-sufficient of their age-group. It is 
also fortunate in its sons-in-law: Jim Jamieson and Simon Joseph are two 
of the most able and industrious. of the young married men. The matri- 
locality of their residence during the winter and frequently the late summer 18 
in accordance with custom, but this is a custom more likely to be honoured 
when the wife’s father, like Matthew and Adam Gregoire, is a relatively 
prosperous aud competent man. In the spring these young men, with their 
wives and children, descend to the lowlands to hunt rats. During prelimi- 
nary registration for muskrat trap-lines in 1947, Adam Gregoire did not 
bother to participate. He got along very well without hunting rats, but said 
that if necessary he would use the ratting territory of a son-in-law. 

There are four types of situation in which the group of families act 
together, over and above small acts of daily neighbourliness: (1) a group 
'aribou hunt; (2) the distribution of large quantities of meat; (3) resolving 
problems of doubtful ownership of fur; (4) entertainment of guests. 

(1) When caribou are found in sufficient numbers to justify a communal 
hunt within two days’ winter travel of Adam's, Matthew’s, or Ted’s cabin, 
the men and youths form an all-male hunting party. Leadership is assumed 
by one of the three senior hunters; once in the winter of 1946-47, Chris 
Jamieson led the hunt. 

(2) Meat secured in a communal hunt or brought back in large 
quantities by one or two hunters from farther afield is divided at the 
direction of the hunt-leader or, more simply, at the direction of Adam 
Gregoire, who initiates action more frequently than any of the others. As 
the junior of the Gregoire brothers, Adam states that he defers to Matthew, 
but no one has observed him doing so for many years. 

(3) As trap-lines overlap at points, and as trappers piek up each 
other's fur and care for another man's line during a temporary absence, 
there is always a certain amount of fur whose ownership is doubtful. Asked 
what would happen in сазе of а persistent difference of opinion on owner- 
ship, the Gregoire brothers replied that this had never happened. When the 
question was pressed, Matthew said that a dissatisfied person could always 
move away, but, he added: “This is good trapping country. What's the use 
of fighting over one or two fox or marten? You make your friends mad and 
maybe end up in a worse place." 

(4) As the Gregoire families live near the main Peel River winter trail 
and summer waterway, many travellers pass. The traveller always stops, 
at least for tea, perhaps for a day or two. Ordinarily, his reception 1s casual. 
However, if the traveller is unusual or has startling news, the group gathers 
in force and there is a big meal, in the nature of a feast. 'Thus in the early 
winter of 1941, Mark Lawrence arrived after a spectacular solo trip from 
Dawson through terrible weather. He had broken trail through soft snow 
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for several hundred miles. The Gregoire group were the first people he had 
seen since leaving the neighbourhood of Dawson. Mark stayed there for 
five days while he and his dogs recovered their strength; he was generously 
provided for and in return gave news of Yukon friends and congeners. As 
fresh snow had fallen during his stay, Simon Joseph went with Mark to 
Fort MePherson, breaking trail from Caribou River to the settlement. 

Stephen John, Edwin Doke, and I were guests of the Gregoire band 
for three days in Mareh, 1947, on our return journey from Willie Lake's 
trapping party. During this time Isaiah Thomas, a member of the Loon 
Feather group, arrived. After he had been fed, the Gregoire brothers and 
Ted Nahoni asked him whether they might fish one of the Bonnet Plume 
River fish eddies during the following summer. Isaiah referred them to his 
maternal uncles, the Loon Feather brothers. 

The Loon Feathers constitute another local group. The constituent 
families are—(1) Arthur and Bella Loon Feather; (2) George Loon Feather, 
Arthur's yB, his wife Christine, and their small children; (3) Isaiah Thomas, 
eSiS to the Loon Feather brothers, and his unmarried daughter; (4) Robert 
Lazare and his wife Rachel, younger sister of Christine Loon Feather. 
Occasionally the brothers Elihu and Henry Anashi and their wives, who are 
daughters of Isaiah Thomas, join the group. 

The group functions as does the Gregoire group, but with less success. 
Its undisputed trapping territory diminished considerably between 1939 and 
1947, owing to the inroads into the Loon Feather Flats of other trappers 
from Arctic Red River and Peel River. These incursions could not be suc- 
cessfully disputed because the Loon Feather group had adequate trapping 
coverage of only a small part of the Flats. 

The third local group currently in existence is that of the Nashes at the 
mouth of Husky River, on the Peel 12 miles below Fort McPherson. The 
Nash group is exceptional for Peel River society in several ways, all of which 
appear to stem from the fact that the Nash brothers are half-breeds. In this 
respect the location of the group, between Fort McPherson and the Delta, 
is in itself significant, since half-breed life is associated with the Delta. 

At the mouth of Husky River are five cabins occupied by Mrs. Victoria 
Nash and her four surviving married children with their families. Mrs. Nash 
is a Peel River Kutchin, widow of an English trader. In her cabin live her 
two youngest children. The eldest Nash son is married to a half-breed 
ا‎ the others, two sons and a daughter, are married to Peel River 
people. 

The Nash siblings, who share the Delta frontier culture, are accepted as 
half-breeds in the lowest stratum of its social order. Yet the group as a whole 
is part of Peel River society. For one thing, many of its members, including 
the senior member, are Peel River tribesmen ; for another, the Nash siblings 
are among the half-breeds who live, hunt, and trap extensively with Peel 
River Kutchin—it will be recalled that Clement Nash, one of the brothers, 
was a member of Willie Lake’s mobile trapping party. 

An unusual feature of the Nash ménage is the openly recognized im- 
portance of a woman, the senior Mrs. Nash. A powerful personality, in large 
measure she is the matriarch, the leader of the group. It is she who resolves 
disputes among her turbulent sons, for the Nash boys, though evincing 
strong family loyalty, quarrel violently with each other on occasion. Most 
travellers arriving at Husky River feel well advised to pay their respects to 


Mrs. Nash before visiting anyone else there. 
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In extractive activities, it is only in summer fishing that the Nash 
brothers and their Kutchin brother-in-law, Frederick Lake, work together. 
They are all active and successful muskrat-hunters, each on his own trap- 
ping ground. They function as a unit also in the distribution of caribou meat 
and in the entertainment of guests. Living at the junction of two main 
trails, the Nashes have many visitors; in a region and a society with high 
standards of hospitality, theirs is noteworthy. 

When Fuller and I first visited Husky River in the autumn of 1938, 
at least twenty persons were gathered in Mrs. Victoria Nash’s cabin. When 
I made my first return visit there in 1946, seventeen Nashes and a half- 
dozen guests sat down to dinner at which Mrs. Nash said grace. This com- 
munal dining, if not feasting, marks a grouping which is more than the 
propinquity of several related families. Individual Kutchin families, al- 
though they may share and exchange food, do not eat their meals in the 
same dwelling except where one family is lodging temporarily with another. 
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CHAPTER XI 


LARGER GROUPINGS 


The range of size for the trapping party and for the local group is four to 
eight families. Larger groupings, for the most part localized, have existed in 
three types of situation. For winter caribou hunting where caribou occur in 
large herds, a group known in frontier English as a “meat camp" may form. 
Its size has ranged from fifteen to fifty families; at the upper end of this range 
it comprises most of the Peel River band. For summer fishing at favourable 
locations on main rivers, a large “fish сатр’ may be established. Its size- 
range is rather lower than that of the meat camp: ten to thirty families. 
Whereas there has often been only one meat camp during an entire winter, 
there is always more than one fish camp in the summer. In proto-contact 
times and throughout the nineteenth century, large groups were formed 
principally for the purpose of trading. The trading band occurred with 
decreasing frequency in this century until the 1920’s; it is not found in the 
contemporary society. It was impossible to form an estimate of the range 
‘of its size, but it appears to have been a large group. 


MEAT Camp 


The meat camp is an aggregation of families whose movements are, for 
various reasons, limited to the neighbourhood of the largest caribou popula- 
tion accessible. In a group of this size, little trapping of fine fur can be 
accomplished; hence, many families, especially those whose heads are old 
enough to have known the pre-muskrat period, join a meat camp only 
when they find the trapping of fine fur impracticable. To the young people, 
brought up in an orientation toward rat-hunting as the principal means of 
livelihood, and toward the Delta as the centre of activities, living in the 
meat camp is no hardship. During the past thirty years meat camps have 
almost always been located in the northeastern Richardsons, within one or 
two days’ winter travel either from Fort McPherson or Aklavik. Delta 
White men and half-breeds stay briefly at the meat camp while hunting. 
There is much coming and going, especially of young men, between the 
camp and the settlements. 


Fish CAMP 


A few fish camps have been associated for many years with certain 
localities. ‘‘Fish-Trap Head," the old tribal gathering-place, was a fish 
camp, as its name implies. Several of the modern fish camps, both on the 
Peel and on other rivers in Kutchin territory, are designated as ''Indian 
Village" on the large-scale maps published by the Canadian Hydrographic 
and Map Service, implying stability of location for several years. They are 
not villages in the sense of permanent, year-round residence. Fish camps 
have been situated during the muskrat period at the mouth of the Peel, near 
the large Arctic Red River fish camp at Point Separation; at Rotten Eye 
Portage; on Husky River; at the mouth of Trail Creek on the Peel; and on 
the lower Bonnet Plume River. 
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Most of these localities are the winter residences of a few families, who 
are joined by others after the midsummer ingathering, Treaty Day, and so 
on, at Fort McPherson. The camps disperse shortly before freeze-up. 

As fishing conditions vary, occasional large local groups form at other 
riverine fishing points. Most of the stable fish camp-sites will not remain 
desirable indefinitely; changes in river channels, in the migrations and 
populations of fish, and other ecological factors affect them. Thus for 
many years Fish-Trap Head has not been a good fishing point, and at times 
even the mouth of the Peel and Point Separation are not good. 


TRADING PARTY 

The proto-contact trading party was a mobile group that moved toward 
or into the habitat of a neighbouring people for trade and ceremonial ex- 
change. Comprising men, women, and children of all ages, it was not 
intended as a raiding party, and raiding was not undertaken unless there 
was assurance of peaceable relations. One type of attempted assurance was 
the institution of intertribal trading “friends” or partners, who were fellow- 
clansmen. It sometimes happened that the assurances of peace proved 
false; on one such occasion, well remembered by the Peel River people, few 
members of the party escaped an attack by the Han. Peel River people have 
no tradition of attacking a foreign trading party entering their territory. 

Trading groups of a less mobile kind existed during “the Old Days," 
in relation to the Euro-American practice of “tripping for fur." Post man- 
agers would send men and trade goods into areas where it was known or 
supposed that there were concentrations of natives. The trippers, usually 
headed by a “clerk,” as he was termed in the Hudson's Bay Company's 
service, dealt primarily with group leaders. In the trading party, commer- 
cial dealings through native intermediaries survived later than at the 
trading post. By the time John Firth arrived at Fort McPherson, in 1872, 
en family head dealt with the Company for his own family when at the 
fort. 


LARGE GROUP LEADERSHIP 


In the large group more than in the small, the leader’s functions had an 
executive emphasis. Although a requirement for leadership, as for any 
advanced status, was esteem as a skilful and successful technician, the 
large group leader, as such, was primarily a director of activities. A store 
of experience and the ability to deal with a variety of people and social situa- 
tions were necessary to him. Thus in eastern Kutchin society, aman may be 
a large-group leader when he can no longer function as an active hunter and 
trapper. Edward “ Jokester”’ of the Crow River Kutchin remained a large- 
group leader in advanced old age. In modern Peel River society, Chief 
Julius and two other elderly men have been leaders of large local groups. 
These men had all been esteemed hunters in their prime. 

In possible qualification of the statement that the executive leader 
must have been a successful hunter in his prime is the information that 
“Limping Feet," a club-footed Arctic Red River shaman who flourished at 
the turn of the century, was a leader in fish camps and trading parties, 
although never an outstanding hunter or trapper. There is also a dubious 
tradition that two Peel River women of the nineteenth century were 
large-group leaders. Although probably not true, the very existence of such 
a tradition suggests the difference between leadership in the mobile trapping 
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party and in local groups. There is no tradition of a woman or a handicapped 
man as a trapping party leader; one feels that no such tradition could arise. 
As for the small local group, we have seen that Mrs. Nash is, in effect, the 
leader of her extended family community. 

The large-group leader is a wealthy, high-ranking person in Peel River 
terms. Because of this, many tribesmen of lower status will assert some kind 
of kinship with him. Since differentiated kinship terms, consanguineal and 
affinal, are restricted to three generations including Ego's, kinship termin- 
ology and, to а certain extent, interaetion patterns within the large local 
group will tend toward those of the bilateral extended family. This approxi- 
mation is less close than in the mobile trapping party, or, of course, the 
small local group, which usually is an extended family in genealogical terms. 

As leadership is not necessarily lost with waning of vigour, the large 
group of a powerful leader may endure for several decades, re-forming 
seasonally around the leader; in modern times this is most true of the fish 
camp. However, with the death of the leader or a marked decline in his 
status, the group will, in most cases, disperse. It appears that among Yukon 
Kutchin large-group leadership may be inherited, or may have been in- 
herited, in female lineages. On the Peel River, inheritance of leadership has 
been true only to a limited extent in the chiefly family, wherein, as shall be 
seen, inheritance has been in both male and female lines. 

Among the eastern as well as the Yukon Kutchin, large group leaders in 
proto-contact and early contact times were likely to be war-leaders and noted 
shamans. A war-party was most readily recruited from the large group, 
especially from the trading party. War-leaders, and shamans in relation to 
war, hunting, and fishing, functioned largely as executives. 

Elderly informants state that “in the old days" the meat-camp leader 
came out of his tent “every morning" and “shouted at the people what they 
were supposed to do that day." It seems, however, that “every morning" is 
а figure of speech. In a settled camp when nothing unusual was happening, 
daily orders or instructions were not required. Às a matter of fact, the young 
unmarried men were off on the hunt hours before the men of the leader's age- 
group were awake. 

When the party was moving camp, the leader, after perhaps many 
consultations, announced on the previous evening the main route and the 
next night's resting place. In the early morning, the unmarried men went 
out first to scout ahead. Several parties of mature men ranged the ground 
on both sides of the main trail, crossing the route occasionally to check the 
progress of the women and children. 

The caribou hunt by means of а surround or corral was the most ex- 
tensive communal economic activity of the meat camp; it survived as such 
into the early twentieth century. It involved a good deal of carefully co- 
ordinated effort, hedged with rules and taboos. 

As noted earlier (p. 31) the caribou-surround became obsolete in the 
early twentieth century with the widespread introduction of modern 
breech-loading rifles. A large-scale hunt in modern times involves surround- 
ing a herd, preferably in a valley, a procedure similar to that described for 
Willie Lake's mobile small group, but on a larger scale. 

The fish-camp leader had considerable executive importance in the 
construction and maintenance of the fish-traps. There were seldom more 
than two fish-weirs at any fishery: their construction each summer was 
directed by the camp leader. It was the leader's responsibility to arrange 
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elose and vigilant watch for the arrival of schools of fish from downstream 
and, in the late summer, the arrival of the first floating ice from upstream. А 
middle-aged informant has described being summoned from sleep in his 
boyhood by the shouts of the fish-camp leader, calling everyone to the work 
of dismantling the weir in a great hurry in order to save it from destruction 
by the ice. 

The drift-nets and seines used now are owned, set up, and tended by 
individual and paired families. The camp leader functions primarily in the 
allocation of sites within the fishery. The fishery does not belong to the camp 
leader. Property rights in land and riparian rights, as known in agricultural 
and urban societies, are foreign to the Kutchin social order. Moreover, it 
cannot be said of the Kutchin fishery, as Steward has observed of the 
patrilineal band territory, that ‘‘customary use leads to the concept of 
ownership” (1955: 135), unless that concept is attenuated beyond 
recognition. The leader is an esteemed and important man who has sum- 
mered regularly at the fishery for a number of years. Deference is considered 
to be due him from those who wish to fish at this location. It would be 
unfriendly and boorish, at the least, to camp near him and put out a net 
without talking it over with him and receiving his advice on where to fish. 
Most informants denied that the fish-camp leader had any right to prevent 
people from fishing or to expel individuals or families from the camp. Two 
fish-camp leaders asserted that they did have these rights, although they 
knew of no leader who had exercised them. In the nature of Peel River 
culture, the question is irrelevant. Expulsion from a group is not a function 
of a Peel River leader, whatever the opinion on his possible right to 1t." How- 
ever, people between whom there is bad feeling avoid rather than defy each 
other. A family at odds with a fish-camp leader would go to another fishery 
until hard feelings had subsided. 

Some families fish in relative isolation, but as the best fishing is at the 
recognized fisheries, and as the summer is of all seasons the time for socializ- 
ing, most single or paired family fishing is within a few miles of a fish camp. 


LARGE GROUP STRUCTURE 


Complicating the picture of the large group as a collection of co-operat- 
ing families clustered around a wealthy leader is the existence of three 
other types of social linkage much more in evidence within the large local 
group than within the family or small group. These are matrilineal sibs, 
wealth-rank differentiation, and age-grouping, which until recently were 
manifest in the physical arrangement of the large camp. 

Elderly informants agree, in the words of one, that ‘‘sibs camped 
opposite each other." Since sibs were largely exogamous and since families 
or paired families remained intact for most purposes, this meant an align- 
ment largely in terms of the sib affiliation of the family head. However, 
in so far as family heads were male, there were two modifications of such a 
line-up. The families of the camp leader's mother, mother's elder sisters, 
and own elder sisters camped near:him, as members of his sib. If these 
women were living at the time in monogamous marriage, the husband usu- 
ally stayed with his wife, and his own sib membership did not determine 
the family's location. Young married people in initial matrilocality tended to 


1To this generalization, an exception in theory, and on rare occasions in fact, was the leader of the war 
party, which was by far the most disciplined of Kutchin groupings. "Some war leaders punished a breach of 
security by sending the culprit home in disgrace, or even, some say, by shooting him” (Slobodin, 1960b: 82). 
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remain with the wife's parents, and since there are three sibs, the wife's 
father might or might not belong to the same sib as the young husband. 

The camp formed an ellipse, with the families of the largest or sup- 
posedly principal sibs on either side of its main axis. The “middle” sib, 
traditionally the smallest but in modern times actually the second largest, 
camped at an end of the long axis, around the camp leader if he were of 
that sib, or opposite him if he were not. 

In front of the leader's dwelling or at the centre of the oval was an 
outdoor fireplace, used more in summer camps than in winter ones. It 
served as a point of reference in terms of wealth. The wealthiest families 
within each sib grouping camped nearest the fireplace. Poorer families were 
farther away along the oval. Dependent families were likely to be outside 
the formation, to the rear of those upon whom they were chiefly dependent. 

A girl in puberty isolation, if not confined within the parental dwelling 
(p. 43), lived in a small tent or hut just to the rear of the parental dwelling. 
Youths and unmarried young men occupied one or two large tents at some 
distance, perhaps one hundred yards, from the fireplace. They were not 
segregated among themselves by sib or wealth. 


FrGrnE 1. Schematic plan of a large-group camp, pre-modern: X, household headed by 
member of “upper” sib; Y, household headed by member of “middle” sib; Z, house- 
hold headed by member of “lower” sib. 1, camp leader; 2, dependants, aged; 3, girl 
in puberty isolation; 4, unmarried young men; 5, fireplace. 


The above schematized situation might be modified by terrain and 
prevailing wind, or by special circumstances such as a death or an epidemic. 
In fish camps, for instance, the main body of dwellings was frequently 
strung out in a line paralleling the shore, with dependants and isolated girls 
just inland, youths at the shore but downstream. : 708 

Whatever the relationship of the schematized camp plan to reality, И 
does not exist in the modern culture. Certain physical manifestations of 
social structure may, however, be observed in the modern large-group camp. 

Dependency relationships between families are marked only where the 
family dwellings are not adjacent. Other tents marked “ B” are situated im- 
mediately behind the dwelling of the supporting family. In almost every one 
of these cases the dependants are aged senior kin. i 

The orientation of the tent openings, which is represented here with 
fair accuracy, is determined mainly by the wind at this season and the loca- 
tion. Tents, for the most part, face downstream, away from the coldest wind. 
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FrcunE 2. Plan of large meat camp, winter 1938-39; about forty families. 
A, leader; B, dependent families or individuals; E, wealthy families; F, Chief Julius's 
mother's younger sister, high-ranking woman; G, poor but independent families; 
Н, three to seven unmarried or widowed young men; I, two or three unmarried 
young women; J, Delta half-breeds and Whites; K, large outdoor fireplace. 
=== main trails through camp 
+ — — — dependency relationships 


Information was not obtained at this time on the sib membership of all 
family heads, but it does not appear that there could have been any sib 
grouping; e.g., “А” and “Е” belong to different sibs, whereas “F” and the 
family head of “G” on the island are of the same sib. Most of the people in 
tent “J,” nearest the fireplace, have no sib allegiance. 

In these camps a tendency may be observed for the poor and the aged 
to camp either close to those upon whom they depend, or at a slight distance 
from the main body of people; for the leader to be near the centre and for 
young men and women not living with their families to camp apart from the 
rest. 

In recent decades, the segregation of young adults provides an op- 
portunity for pre-marital sex relations which, it is said, were all but impos- 
sible, both physically and morally, in *the Old Days." The segregation 
itself, however, a manifestation of age-grouping, appears to represent some 
cultural persistence in this area of life. 

In the diagrammed fish camp, the position of Chief Julius's cabin 
across the river from the main eamp is fortuitous, but not without signifi- 
cance. He built the cabin some years ago when fishing was good at that loca- 
tion. The best fishing is now on the other side of the river, but the chief has 
not bothered to move. In 1938, he no longer tended nets himself, although 
he and his wife continued to “put up"—to clean, smoke or sun-dry— 
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fish supplied by kinfolk and others in the camp. Most members of the camp 
cross the river on Sunday to attend services outside the chief’s cabin, on a 
nice windy spot where biting insects are at а minimum. | 

As a man of high rank, and also highly esteemed, the old chief can afford 
to stay where he is; people come to him. 

In the late summer of 1938 a fish camp at the mouth of the Peel River 
had the following arrangement: 


LEGEND: 


O cabin 

2 tent 

A: leader 

B: Chief Julius 

E: aged dependants 


F: poor but independent 
families 


e 
PEEL RIVER 


G: two young women 
H: four young men 


Ficure 3. Arrangement of fish camp at the mouth of the Peel River, late summer of 1938. 


KUTCHIN TERMINOLOGY FOR GROUPS 


The trapping party is identified in Tetlit Kutchin by the name of the 
leader followed by the collective suffix /—nAt/. In frontier English it is us- : 
ually known by the name of the leader in the possessive, followed by the E 
word “bunch”; e.g., “Willie Lake's bunch." | 

'The small local group is denoted in two ways: either by the name of the { 
principal family, followed by /—nAt/, in English, e.g., the Alexis bunch"; | 
ог by a locative expression. An example of the latter is “Flats Sand Moving 
Dwellers”; in English, “the Loon Feather Flats bunch." The last group 
regularly living on the Upper Porcupine—Osgood’s Tukkuth Kutchin— | 
was a local опе of about eight families denoted as ‘‘Scraper-Rock White 
Dwellers”; in English, ‘Тһе Whitestone bunch." 

Meat camp and fish camp are usually denoted in Tetlit Kutchin by the Б 
phrases “People Sojourning" or “People Camping," preceded by the name i 
of a location. In English this is expressed in similar fashion: “Тһе people d 
staying (camped) аё... .” Whereas Tetlit Kutchin is extremely rich in place 
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names, English nomenclature for the Peel River Kutchin habitat is sparse. 
Hence Kutchin and half-breeds speaking English, and some White trappers, 
resort to Kutchin geographical terms, as “The people camped at ‘Flowing 
Out’.” 

A specific terminology for trading parties could not be ascertained. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PEEL RIVER BAND 


The entity termed here the Peel River Kutchin band is the total com- 
munity of those considering themselves and considered to be Kutchin 
Indians living in the drainage of the Peel River. To the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Canada, it is known 
as Loucheux Band Number Seven, a “closed” band; that is, one whose 
membership and locale are relatively stable. As noted earlier (p. 7n), 
Loucheux Band No. 7, an administrative unit, is a good deal larger than the 
Peel River Kutchin community. 

The native name of the community is (etlitk* uc’in literally, ‘Peel 
River dwellers.” The word din-e “people,” is used as a synonym for this 
term and sometimes serves to designate Kutchin-speakers as a whole. In 
frontier English the community is denoted as “the Peel River people,” 
"the Peel River Loucheux,” “the McPherson bunch (people)," or simply, 
*the Loucheux." The name Loucheux /'lusu/ alone is not specific, since the 
Arctic Red River Kutchin and sometimes the Crow River and Yukon Flats 
Kutchin are also termed “ Loucheux.”’ 

Honigmann (1946: 64-65) has pointed to variations in usage of the 
terms “band” and “tribe” in literature on the Northern Athapaskans. This 
variation may, in part, reflect regional variations in social structure, of which 
one of the most striking is the east-west gradient from relative cultural 
simplicity toward relative complexity (Osgood, 1936a: 2). Thus social group- 
ings east of the Mackenzie are simpler and more fluid than their analogues 
in the west (MaeNeish, 1956: 132-138). In this cultural gradient, the Kut- 
chin occupy an intermediate position reflecting their intermediate geo- 
graphical position. 

Although Osgood (1936a, 1936b) and McKennan (1935) refer to each 
Kutchin community in its river basin as a tribe, it is felt here that use of 
the term “band” for the politically autonomous community would be more 
consonant with general usage for native North America (Kroeber, 1955: 
303-305). The size of the Peel River community also conforms with 
Kroeber's suggestion of under 500 members for the band. 

Continuing residence in the Peel River habitat is an important factor 
in determining band membership. As the Kutchin name of the community 
implies, it is a territorial group. There are genealogical ties among almost all 
its members within four generations, but, as the band is by no means en- 
dogamous, many members have closer kinship bonds with members of other 
communities than with most of their fellows on the Peel. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that these are Peel River people. It is not uncommon for a 
member of the community to refer to his or her birth, or parents’ birth, on 
the Aretie Red River, at Old Crow, on the Yukon, or in a non-Kutchin 
tribe. One informant, who claimed that his family had lived in the Peel 
River area “for thousands of years," asserted that there were “only two 
real Peel River Kutchin families." Even so, he accepted the rest as fellow 
members of the community. 
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Ethnic identity of parentage, by decade of birth, 1890-1947 
foreign parent(s) 


ee ——————-—— 


1940—47 | 1930-39 | 1920-29 | 1910-19 | 1900-10 | 1890-99 
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As is to be expected, the largest number of non-Peel River parents are 
of other Kutchin bands, with the nearest neighbours the most consistent 
contributors. The Porcupine River Kutchin ceased to exist as а community 
during World War I. Most of its members had previously joined the Crow 
River and Peel River bands. Hence the rather large number of persons of 
Poreupine River parentage born in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and the marked drop after the decade of World War I. Within 
the period covered by this survey, persons from the Yukon bands, Yukon 
Flats and Chandalar River Kutchin, Han, and Tanana joined the Peel 
River people almost entirely during the gold-rush era. 

Most persons of Indian parentage other than Peel River who are born 
or raised in the area become members of the community. This is not true 
of most persons with Eskimo or White parentage, especially in recent 
times; they are more likely to become half-breeds, although some have be- 
come Eskimos and a few, Whites. The Table does not, of course, give a 
realistie pieture of the proportion of Peel River persons with European 
aneestry. Most such persons are the grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
of White men. Analysis of genealogies of a large sample of the band indi- 
cates 42 per cent with traceable White ancestry. This is probably an under- 
estimation. 

. These data, incomplete as they are, suggest a considerable interband 
or intercommunity movement of personnel. If it were possible to obtain 
information on movement out of the band, the impression of fluidity would 
surely be strengthened. 
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Since, practically speaking, everyone has some known non-Peel River 
ancestry, it would appear hazardous for any member of the community to 
deprecate anyone else as of “foreign” descent. In fact, this is seldom done. 
There is certainly a very noticeable in-group sentiment in which all persons 
actually considered members of the community participate, with no social 
disability because of foreign birth or ancestry. 

That the Peel River people consider themselves as constituting a social 
unit, а community, something more than an aggregate of persons or of 
families hunting within the same territory, is evidenced by many references 
In conversation, by the public statements of leaders and others, and by col- 
lective action. 

“Indians don’t have a bank,” an old man remarked, “but the people, 
the Peel River people is like a bank for us. You work all your life and help 
other people, and when you get old everybody helps you." This statement, 
made in private conversation, was repeated at greater length in a meeting 
of the men of the band. Coming from an old man, it expresses some wishful 
thinking, а reminder to the young of their obligations to the senior members 
of the community. However, the statement could hardly have been made in 
publie if it did not appeal to an existing sentiment of collective responsibility. 

Such sentiments indeed exist and are significant forees in Peel River 
life. It was to them that Jacob George, a councillor or ‘‘second chief," 
appealed when, after reading to the assembled men of the band a letter 
from a relative in Moosehide, describing the disease and demoralization 
there, he exclaimed, ‘‘We must never get like that." Impelled by collective 
sentiment, men gave up valuable trapping time in 1939 and ’40 to fell large 
trees and haul logs for a new meeting and dance hall at Fort McPherson; 
they devoted much of the midsummer leisure time to its construction. 

Near the end of my first sojourn among the Peel River people, a 
man who had narrated many myths and tales remarked, ‘‘ You should 
know one story they tell of the future. They say that some day the Boys 
in the Star will come down here again, and they will lead the people south. | 
They'll all pick up and go south to a new country, just to try something 
new. The people are like that. They want to see what it’s like across the 
mountains and lakes." 

Here was an expression of that high valuation of travel and physical 
mobility, as well as that disinterested curiosity about strange places which 
the Peel River Kutchin share with many northern peoples; perhaps it is a 
cireumpolar culture trait. The statement was also an expression of group 
identity and cohesion. 

The Peel River people are quite conscious of their love of íravel 
and sightseeing. There are, in addition, other qualities considered to be 
peculiar to this people. Among Kutchin, the Peel River people are said 
to be easygoing and peaceable, but formidable enough when aroused. 'This 
view was expressed not only by a number of Peel River people, but by 
Yukon Flats and Crow River informants as well. Peel River people are 
also supposed to be short and stocky; tall members of the band, of whom 
there are quite а few, are explained as of lower Yukon derivation. The 
best fishermen and the biggest fish-eaters among Kutchin are alleged to 
live on the Peel. This is surprising in view of the former mountain habitat 
of the band, and the fact that Yukon Flats and Arctic Red River Kutchin 
would appear to have had much more access to fish in large quantities. 
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It may be noted that the peaceable temperament and short, stocky 
physique alleged for Peel River Kutchin are also, within the band, ascribed 
to the '*lower" or ‘‘non-chiefly”’ sib. 


BAND ÁSSEMBLY 

There is a tradition of periodic band assembly from pre-contact 
times to the present. There appear to have been three major purposes for 
such assembly: (1) large-scale trading; (2) mutual aid and comfort in famine 
or pestilence; (3) major ceremonial. Ceremonial accompanied the first two 
types of assembly, but there have been, and still are, band ceremonies 
which are not associated with trading or emergency. 

Interband or intertribal trading occasionally took place in the presence 
of the entire community. It was similar to that described for other Northern 
Athapaskans; there were gift-exchanges among leading men, intertribal 
“trade partners" on some occasions; trading in the hands of the chief and 
а few other leaders (cf., Olson, 1936: 211-214); feasting, dancing, and 
singing. The dancing is stressed in traditional accounts; dances and songs, 
performed by the young men, had a dual function; they honoured the 
visitors and at the same time expressed a threatening or defiant tone. It may 
be mentioned that dance in Kutchin culture, even the Euro-American dances 
now performed, retains this ambivalent flavour. 

Early commercial dealings with the Whites retained this pattern 
to the extent that they were carried out almost exclusively by the chief, 
but ceremony was soon dropped in the face of the Europeans’ lack of 
ceremony or of appreciation for it. As the pattern of travel downriver 
to the trading post became established during ‘‘the Old Days," the chief's 
party came to be no more than a large trading party, a faet which was re- 
flected in the progressive reduction of time spent in festivities at the 
point of embarkation and at way-points such as ‘Flowing Out." Asa 
centre of tribal interest Fort McPherson gained as the other locations 
lost, so that since the 1880’s, the settlement has been the scene of almost 
all band assemblies within the Peel River drainage. 

Another type of occasion for band gathering is an extreme emergency. 

The right bank of the Peel at latitude 66° 13’ N., longitude 133° 59’ W., 
about 145 miles from its mouth, is known as “Gathering At the Foot [sc. 
of timbered slope].’’ In speaking English, the natives sometimes call the 
place “Starvation.” It is a place where, many years ago, in time of great 
famine, “the people came together to die." 

Like all hunting peoples of the northern interior, the Peel River 
people are no strangers to periods of great food scarcity. The strong tend- 
ency to gather in the largest possible grouping when an emergency became 
extremely severe is documented in the folklore. Many a story begins, ‘‘ The 
people were going along together, starving and looking for meat." An elderly 
man, telling a tale of great hardship to a tentful of younger men, interrupted 
himself to remark to me, “А story is no good without starvation in it.” 

Since the establishment of the Euro-American fur trade, outright 
starvation on a large scale has not occurred. As a major threat, it has 
been replaced by epidemic contagious disease. As famine and epidemics 
were attributed to sorcery or the anger of supernaturals, the principal 
hope for remedy lay in the efforts of shamans. People without strong 
medicine sought protection in the shamans’ company, and the dancing 
and singing. of the people, in turn, enhanced the power of the shaman. 
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-That the impulse to draw together in dire emergency has long survived 
its expression in shamanistic performance is evidenced by the crowding 
together of close kindred when one of their number is seriously ill. The 
tendency was manifested on a larger scale at Christmas, 1944. A serious 
outbreak of mumps at Fort McPherson, Aklavik, and throughout the 
Delta caused the Indian Agent to order the quarantine of many homes 
and to issue a warning to the natives against coming into the settlements. It 
was hoped by Canadian authorities that large assemblages would not occur, 
but this hope was in vain. Thirty families, who were upriver, gathered at 
the Gregoire establishment; almost all the rest of the community who were 
physically able to travel made their way to an eneampment on the Rat 
River, on the edge of the Delta. Chief Julius left his cabin at the mouth 
of the Peel to join the camp. Аз missionaries were unable to visit the camp 
at Christmas, religious services were held under the direction of the chief 
and two senior catechists. Despite the fact that there were no caribou 
near by, the camp remained fairly intact until the last week in January, 
breaking up somewhat later than most midwinter gatherings at the settle- 
ment. This appears to have been the only community ingathering held 
elsewhere than at Fort McPherson since the Klondike period. 

Much resentment was expressed against the quarantine. Chief Julius 
is quoted as saying that if they were going to die, they might as well all 
die together. 

In the pre-contact culture there were important ceremonies not 
associated with inter-tribal encounter or with catastrophe. Dances on 
the occasion of certain natural phenomena were held in as large a gathering 
as possible. Some of the occasions for these, such as an eclipse of the moon 
or a continuing spell of very bad weather, might be classed as emergencies. 
However, many events did not require an immediate reaction but might 
await the next occasion when the whole community would be congregated 
in the normal course of events, such as at the break-up of ice. This was 
true particularly of life-crisis ceremonies. 

The signalizing of life crises has survived; indeed, the advent of 
Christianity has added an occasion for celebration which does not appear 
to have existed previously, that is, a wedding celebration. The last band 
festivity considered a real potlatch was given by Matthew Gregoire at his 
marriage in Aklavik in 1928. In 1947 a wedding celebration during a band 
ingathering involved the expenditure of over $500 as well as a great deal of 
local produce, such as meat. 

Modern band ceremonies consist essentially of prayer, speech-making, 
feasting, and dancing. At the Christmas — New Year and Easter ingatherings 
they are held in the dance hall at Fort McPherson. At midsummer, the 
feasting may take place in the open near by. Until the beginning of World 
War II, the midsummer ceremonies were usually accompanied by football 
games, canoe races, and other sports. The athletics have lapsed for reasons 
not clear; the older men say that the young men are too busy, drinking 
homebrew, playing poker, and going into the bushes with the girls, to 
bother with other sports. 


The Men’s Meeting 


There is no evidence that a meeting confined to men of the band 
existed in the pre-contact culture. At present it serves as an instrument 
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for the implementation of Euro-American policy in relation to the band? 
and is usually convened at the instance of a Canadian Government official’ 
The men’s meeting mentioned earlier, at which the letter from Moosehide 
was read, had been called by the three band councillors, more or less at 
the suggestion of the regional Game Warden, for the purpose of discussing 
and clarifying the impending trap-line registration in the Delta. No White 
official was present. 
BAND LEADERSHIP 

The Chief—Older informants agree that ‘‘Painted Face’s Father," 
leader of the gathering which John Bell’s party encountered at ‘‘ Fish- Trap 
Head" in 1840, was a chief. By this is meant that he was the leader of 
all the Peel River people in those occasional matters felt to concern the 
community as à whole; he was the man with major discretion in arranging 
large-scale intertribal trading and perhaps—although this 1s not certain—in 
sending out war parties. He is the earliest Peel River chief of whom there is 
trustworthy tradition, although some of his descendants claim that there 
had “always” been band chiefs in his male lineage. 

Itis known, in any case, that from 1840 until the death of Julius Martin 
in 1949 there was a succession of interrelated band chiefs, as indicated in 
the following genealogy. The italieized names are the chiefs. 


“Painted Faces Father? 


“Caribou Boy" “Painted Face" Charles Francis 
“Small Nipples” 


(1) '"Tame" Thomas- Lucy = (2) Martin Francis 
“Cuts Birch" 


Peter J ultus 


The two elder sons of “Painted Face's Father" were killed by Eskimo 
and left no male descendants. The date of the old chief's death appears to 
have been in the late 1850's or early '60's. His youngest son, Charles Francis 
“Small Nipples," was chosen in band assembly to succeed, and did so until 
his death in 1891. The position then passed to Francis, only surviving son of 
“Small Nipples.” 

Francis was the leader of the beaver hunters. He did not go to the 
Klondike area. The people on the Yukon felt that a leader was needed, and 
as they constituted a majority of the band, their choice would become chief. 
A band assembly was held in Moosehide in 1905. The choice lay between the 
two eldest grandsons of “Small Nipples," sons of his second daughter. Peter, 
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the elder, is said by some to have declined the position; it is also stated that 
he was passed over because of his short stature. As Julius was less than 
twenty years of age at his election, his father, a leading man, was considered 
a kind of regent until his death in 1909. 

The function of the chief is a fortiori that of a large-group leader. As 
such, he is an executive; but furthermore, he is a symbol of community 
identity. Such, in any case, has certainly been true of Julius. Peel River 
informants have expressed satisfaction that there has “always” been a 
recognized band chief, in contrast to the situation among the Arctic Red 
River Kutchin, the Hare of Fort Good Hope, and, in recent decades, the 
Crow River Kutchin. 

The “Second Chiefs."—When the European traders had been estab- 
lished on the Peel long enough so that they knew who were the high-ranking 
Kutchin, they appointed three of these as ‘‘fur-trade chiefs" or ''second 
chiefs" of the band. Like “та Nipples,” each was awarded insignia of 
office: a medal and an Assomption sash.! The two ''second chiefs" in office 
at the signing of the treaty in 1921 were automatically considered “tribal 
councillors." In 1926 a third councillor was chosen at à men's assembly, and 
in 1933, upon the death of a councillor, his successor was similarly chosen. 

Second chiefs function, for the most part, in the external affairs of the 
band. To the traders, and later to the Canadian Government, a second chief 
was a man who, in return for emoluments and enhancement of power, 
would assume responsibility for the probity, from the White man's view- 
point, of his fellows. He was a man upon whom pressure might be put by 
the Whites, to be passed on to his people. Some second chiefs were occasion- 
ally equipped as minor traders by the Hudson's Bay Company and other 
firms, to ‘‘trip for fur" into the mountains. This did not work well among the 
Peel River Kutchin; community pressure and Kutchin mores prevented the 
second chief from being a good trader. А number of instances show that, if 
he had to choose between acting in terms of Euro-American commercial 
good faith and conforming to the standards of generosity and helpfulness 
expected of a leading man in the community, the latter expectation 
prevailed. 

Two of the present councillors are, in differing ways, oriented toward 
Euro-American standards of political and commercial suecess. However, 
their behaviour in these terms has greatly lowered their prestige. This was 
evidenced when twenty-five men, ranging in age from their early twenties 
to over seventy, were asked privately to name the five men whose advice 
and active leadership they most valued. One of the three councillors, Willie 
Lake, placed fourth in the consensus. The other two councillors, the men to 
whom reference is made above, did not place at all. They were named by 
very few of the respondents. 


А t of long sash, usually with arrowpoint design, famous in the northern fur trade. They were orig- 
inally Creo нори for the trade by French Canadian, métis, and eastern Algonkian and Iroquois women. ТИ 
of best quality came from l'Assomption County, Quebec, which gave its name to the type. For some time the 
Hudson's Bay Company has used factory-made copies (v. Barbeau, 1939). 


CHAPTER XIII, 


SUMMARY: CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PEEL RIVER KUTCHIN GROUPS 


TRAPPING PARTY 
4 to 8 families. 
Mobile. 
Duration: Part or all of winter season. 
Formal structure: Tendency toward bilateral extended family. 
Leader: Mature hunter of high prestige in subsistence activities. 
Activities: Trapping marten and fox; meat hunting. 


LOCAL GROUP 

4 to 8 families. 

Localized. 

Duration: One or two generations. 

Formal structure: Bilateral extended family, with slight emphasis on 
female lineage because of initial matrilocality. 

Leader: Senior kin of highest prestige within the kin-group. 

Activities: Trapping; hunting; collective hospitality; some collective 
trading. 


MEAT CAMP 
15 to 50 families. 
Localized. 
Duration: Part or all of winter season. 
Formal structure: Differentiation by: sib (obsolete); wealth-rank 
(now slight); age-group. 
Leader: Older-mature or elderly man of high rank; ceremonial leader. 
Activities: Caribou hunting; ceremonial. 


Fish САМР 
10 to 30 families. 
Localized. 
Duration: All or part of summer season; may be reactivated each sum- 
mer for many years. 
Formal structure: As in (3). 
Leader: As in (8); associated by residence with fishing site. 
Activities: Fishing; ceremonial; games. 


. TRADING Party (obsolete) 

Relatively large; range of size not ascertainable. 
Mobile within narrow limits. 

Duration: Part of winter or early summer season. 
Formal structure: As in (3). 

Leader: As in (3). 

Activities: Trading; ceremonial; games. 
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6. BAND ASSEMBLY 

50 to 70 families. 

Localized. 

Duration: Brief, except in emergency. 

Formal structure: As in (3); at present, sex division more marked than 
age-grouping. 

Leader: The ‘‘chief’’; i.e., trade and ceremonial leader of high status. 
No age limitation on leadership, past early adulthood. 

Activities: Ceremonial; games; trading (obsolete). Жы : 


Two types of groups have not been discussed. They are the obsolete 
war party, mentioned earlier, and the men's hunting party. Both are all- 
male, special-purpose associations of brief duration. Both are character- 
istically instruments of large groups, i.e., meat camp, trading. party, or 
band assembly. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE GROUPINGS 


In studying Peel River extrafamilial groupings, the writer has found 
Homans' distinction between the external and the internal systems of 
human groups very useful (1950: chapters 4, 5, and passim). 'The external 
system is seen as the group's behaviour, and the affective functions of that 
behaviour, used in solving the problem of survival in the environment 
(ibid.: 90). The internal system is defined by Homans as “һе elaboration 
of group behaviour that simultaneously arises out of the external system 
and reacts upon it . . . . It is not directly conditioned by the environment" 
(ibid.: 109). 

In Homans' first illustration—the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
at the Western Electric Company's Hawthorne Works—the external 
system involved the activities of the workers in producing electrical equip- 
ment, and the organization, formal and informal, of their work. 'The internal 
system comprised the informal social organization that developed, with 
eliques, leadership, ranking of individuals, and so on. 

In terms of their external systems, the Peel River trapping party, meat 
camp, fish camp, and trading party may be classed together as occupational 
groups in that they are formed primarily to serve the economic purposes 
implied by the names given to them in this study. The local group then 
stands by itself as a miniature community, associated with a defined 
habitat and concerned with the total problem of living within its territory. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear that these five types of group— 
the band assembly is a rather special case—fall into another categorical 
arrangement. In both structure and function, the meat camp, fish camp, 
and trading party are very similar, and the trapping party and the local 
group resemble each other in many respects. At times, for instance, one is 
tempted to think of meat camp and fish camp as seasonal variants of the 
same social phenomenon—they are not quite, however. On the other side of 
the picture, if the Gregoire group were to pick up stakes and go trapping 
en masse, it would make a good trapping party, and if Willie Lake’s 
party had been able to settle down somewhere on a semipermanent basis, 
it would almost have constituted a local group—again one must say, 
not quite. 

The classification of occupational groups in one category, with the local 
group forming another, is in terms of the external systems of the groups. 
The second classification is in terms of their internal systems. 

The trapping party and the local group are approximations to bilateral 
extended families, led by one who is, or who is treated as, a kinsman primus 
inler pares on the basis of relative prestige within the group, prestige 
based primarily upon sagacity in subsistence activities. This is, in brief, 
the type of internal system in each of these groups. 
| The meat camp, fish camp, and trading party are, of course, segmented 
into constituent families, but their internal systems are marked by what 
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may be termed horizontal structure, not true social stratification, but distine- 
tions cutting across family, local group, and even community limits, and each 
having at least a tinge of the invidious and ordinate. These are sib, wealth- 
ranking, and age-grouping. 

It is characteristic that in terms of the external system the leader is 
an executive. This was especially true in the past, when the leader might 
well direct rather than actively participate in hunting and fishing; whereas 
trading was in itself an executive activity. Moreover, the leader is, in terms 
of the internal system, a high-ranking person. 

The classification of the groups in terms of internal system is identical 
with their dichotomy by size; the trapping party and the local group are 
of about the same size, whereas the other three groups fall into another size- 
range. It is surely more than coincidence that within the band the small 
groups are phrased as kin groups, while the larger ones are structured in 
terms of relatively impersonal relationships which cut across group 
boundaries.! 

However, the dichotomy within the groups must not be over-empha- 
sized. They all exist within the same small community, composed of the 
same personnel. Age-distinctions, for instance, not only are important within 
the larger groups but are basic to the kinship system, and there is ranking 
of kin, ostensibly based upon age but, in fact, markedly influenced by 
relative status. It may be recalled that ‘‘the wealthy have many kin; the 
poor, few,” a reflection of social, but not genealogical reality. 

It seems clear that of the three types of *horizontal" or ranked struc- 
ture, age-grouping is the oldest and most characteristic of Kutchin culture; 
it is, after all, based upon a universal phenomenon. Wealth-ranking and the 
“ranked” sib are found here at the northeastern limit of their distribution 
in this part of North America. Some informants have expressed the opinion, 
which is probably justified, that these institutions have reached Kutchin 
society through, and as a part of, intertribal trade from the west and south. 
The sib, after à brief revival during the gold rush, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 

The position of wealth-ranking is complicated by the economy of 
Western Civilization and by the pressure upon the Kutchin from White 
persons in authority—missionaries, traders, government officials, and 
teachers—to develop prudence, probity, and foresight in terms of the 
White man's economic mores: to pay their debt to the traders, to save 
against hard times, and so forth. Up to now, this doctrine has not had much 
success among the Peel River people. Most of them have had little oppor- 
tunity to practise these virtues, and those who have most eagerly accepted 
the White man's concept of economic prudence have earned the contempt 
rather than the esteem of their fellows. 

If changed conditions bring expanded economie opportunity to 
the Peel River people, it may be that some will be able to respond to them— 
perhaps men like the leaders of the Gregoire connection, who combine 
in adequate degree the “hard” and the “soft” qualities required for Kutchin 
leadership and who can play a role such as that claimed by the admirers 
of the late Chee Dodge, the Navaho capitalist and leader. 


1 Kinship also extends across group and even band and ethnic boundaries, but the Kutchin kinship куле, 
and especially Kutchin kinship behaviour and attitudes, tend always to round off, to strengthen the а 
ficiency of the assembled kin-group. No тоге than a reference сап be made here to this significant subject. 
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The position of the chief represents an intriguing problem. In view 
of the Peel River feeling that all the great chiefs were on the Yukon side 
and that chiefs function principally in “foreign affairs," one might suppose 
that chieftainship, like the sib and wealth-ranking, was introduced or 
came into significance through intertribal trade, which, in turn, was probably 
intensified by the advent of Whites on the Northwest Coast. However, 
Peel River chieftainship is not very congruent with either wealth-ranking 
or the sib. The chief is “supposed” to belong to the “upper” sib and is 
also supposed to be the man of highest rank or the wealthiest, but, in fact, 
some of the known chiefs have been neither. The authority of the chiefs, 
an authority which is real although limited, appears to stem, not from sib 
seniority or wealth-ranking, but from another system, older than these in 
this culture, whose outlines can be only vaguely discerned. The authority 
of the Peel River band chief is of a kind which is classic for American Indians: 
he is the focus of responsibility in the band; the person who can be hurt 
through the deviation or delinquency of others; the one who must bear the 
brunt of attack from without—from the power of other peoples or from the 
larger cosmos beyond human society. It is in many ways a thankless role 
and one which has lapsed in most Kutchin bands with the consolidation of 
Canadian or American political authority. In the Peel River band, where 
the chieftainship had not become lost in the roles of chief entrepreneur 
and war leader, as in the communities to the westward, it has carried 
with it a prestige higher than that conferred by wealth alone. The Peel 
River chief is a kind of senior responsible kinsman to the band. How the 
lineage of “Painted Face’s Father" gained this seniority—for what reason 
and for how long it had been held—is not known. 

The Peel River band is, as noted earlier, a territorial group, but it is 
also phrased in some respects as a kin group. In this respect it resembles the 
local group, which, it may be recalled, is also the most durable of Peel 
River extrafamilial groupings. The status of the local group leader is 
analogous in many respects to that of the band chief. 


CHAPTER XV 
VARIATION AND CONTINUITY 


RECURRENT VARIATION 
Seasons 

Physical mobility and opportunism in social combination are, to the 
Kutchin, economie necessities which have long been values in themselves. 
The Peel River people combine and recombine into groups of various sizes 
and funetions and of varying stability. The family is the most stable of 
Peel River groupings. Band identity is also a continuing phenomenon: 
family and band continue in being, even when their members are scattered. 
This is less true, or not at all true, of the structures of intermediate size, 
which form, break up, and re-form. The local group, which may endure for 
a generation, comes closest of all the extrafamilial groupings to the 
continuing existence of the family and the band. 

Throughout known Peel River history, the summer or open water 
season has been characterized by the existence of the larger combinations: 
the fish camp for subsistence activity and the tribal assembly for ceremonial. 
Trading, at times a summer activity, was formerly undertaken in a large 
grouping. This is not to say that everyone remained in large groups all 
summer—witness the gold-rush and muskrat eras and, for that matter, 
the raiding parties of proto-contact and early contact times. However, 
most summer group activities have occurred in the larger groupings; put 
negatively, the paired family and the trapping party are not characteristic 
of the summer, and neither, except for short periods, is the isolated nuclear 
family. 

The winter situation is more complex, depending upon the interplay 
of several ecological and economic factors. The generalization may be made 
here that since the acceptance of the Euro-American fur trade, the meat 
camp type of the large group exists where subsistence activity is of primary 
importance, of the small group where subsistence and extractive activities 
are of about equal importance, and of the family and paired family where 
extractive activity is stressed. 


Faunal Cycles 


The activities and population distribution of a people who are hunters, 
trappers, and fishermen are in large part determined by faunal population 
cycles and migration, by limits and changes in hunting, trapping, fishing, 
and transport technology, and by variations in the economy; e.g., in the 
types of fauna economically important. 

The most important type of fauna in Peel River life has been and is 
the caribou. Even now, deeply involved as they are in muskrat hunting and 
in world-wide trade conditions, the people find it difficult to imagine life 
without caribou. Indeed, the extermination or permanent withdrawal of 
this animal from the Peel River habitat would affect the culture more than 
any circumstance known in Peel River history so far. 
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The Peel River habitat includes several variant migration routes of 
the Western Woodland caribou. In the late summer, these animals move 
northward from the central Yukon Territory along the western slopes of 
the Cordillera, seeking the relatively milder climate and lighter snow cover 
of the Arctic Coast. As the Cordillera diminish in altitude toward the south, 
they are frequently crossed by substantial numbers of caribou in the sub 
arctic Ogilvie Mountains. 

Unlike the barren-ground caribou, which, as of 1947, far outnumbered 
them, the Yukon caribou, as they are sometimes called, do not migrate in 
immense numbers along rather predictable routes. To the Peel River 
people they are animals of the hills, usually the lower hills; in the low but 
rugged uplands of the Peel River country, the caribou population is broken 
into herds of no larger than two thousand head, which may be looked for 
anywhere. 'The location, size, and rate of travel of these herds depend upon 
such factors as atmospheric temperature, snow precipitation, state of 
fodder, and insect and wolf populations. 

Moose are indigenous to the Peel River habitat, although in smaller 
numbers than found in woodland regions immediately to the south. They 
are associated principally with bottom-lands, lakes, and streams, living 
alone or in small farnily groups. As meat animals they are replaced in the 
highest parts of the Richardsons and Ogilvies by the mountain sheep. 
Moose and sheep are equated by Kutchin hunters in difficulty of pursuit; 
very difficult under certain circumstances, relatively easy under others. 
Caribou are considered easy to approach, except in extreme cold; the 
difficulty with them in some years is in finding the herds. 

The smaller animals which are sought for food and fur have closely 
interrelated population cycles (Elton, 1927, 1930, 1942, passim). The Peel 
River people are well aware of the existence of population cycles among 
animals, and of some of the interrelations. They have observed that a great 
increase in rodents, especially snowshoe rabbits, mice, voles, and shrews, 
is followed after a year by an increase in carnivores, including those in which 
they are economically interested. They also know that soon after the 
population peak for each species has been reached, there is a marked 
increase in disease and malnutrition within the species, followed by a 
decline in population. 

The Kutchin are also aware of annual subcycles. Of greatest importance 
at present is the yearly muskrat cycle. 

Important riverine fishing, dependent, like caribou hunting, on annual 
faunal migration, occurs at the mouth of affluents and at “fish eddies.” 
Continual change in the geomorphology of watercourses results in occasional 
shifting of favourable fishing sites. The people are aware of such fluctuations 
but have no means of explaining or predicting them. 

The hunting of migrating waterfowl, which arrive in great numbers in 
the late spring, has in recent decades gained in importance with the 
population shift toward the lower Peel. 

Technology Non-REcURRENT (Historic) VARIATION 

Breech-loading rifles became common in Peel River culture during 
the gold-rush period. Prior to that, a few families owned muzzle-loaders. 
These were not very effective, if we can believe statements of elderly 
informants that the bow and arrow were preferred by many until the 
advent of breech-loading firearms. 
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It is probable that firearms may be discounted for most nineteenth 
century hunting. Large-scale hunting of caribou was by means of the 
surround, an enterprise of the large band. Surrounds existed in many parts 
of the Peel River habitat above timberline, and it is said that Peel River, 
Poreupine River, and Crow River Kutchin used each other’s surrounds 
unrestrictedly. Probably Arctic Red River Kutchin were also involved in 
this exchange of permitted use. In the days when fur trapping for trade 
was of decidedly secondary importance, the large group was characteristic 
during winters when caribou were plentiful in large herds. 

When caribou were plentiful but were scattered widely, there was 
no technological advantage in the large group; rather, a small mobile 
unit was required. Families were scattered, individually and in pairs, 
hunting caribou, moose, and sheep. The small and large groups that did 
exist sent out hunting parties continually. 

When caribou were scarce, the mobile small group, later to become 
the trapping party, was the characteristic winter residence unit. Generally 
in proto-contact times and during the *Old Days," the mobile smail 
group was associated with hard times, short of dire emergency or outright 
famine. This unit combined mobility with the mutual support of a member- 
ship large enough to diversify activities in some degree, that is, to scout 
widely, to set out snares wholesale for rabbits, and to encircle such game as 
was sighted, improving the chances of a successful hunt. It is related that on 
one occasion during a period of hardship, a single caribou was encircled 
by eight or ten hunters, so urgent was the need that it should not get away. 

As has been pointed out, when conditions were desperate there was a 
tendency for the people to draw together, forming large groups or a band 
assembly. Always, it seems, there were a very few families who declined 
to face starvation with the majority; on some occasions, if tradition is to be 
credited, it was these people who found game and so saved the others. 

Summer residence throughout most of the nineteenth century was 
at fishing sites along the major rivers ‘of the upper Peel basin, in large 
groupings. Operation of the types of fish traps then used required communal 
effort; on the other hand, the large and fairly dependable food supply 
provided by fishing permitted those non-economic activities—ceremonial 
and games—most characteristic of the summer gatherings. Families living 
individually in the summer were so uncommon as to incur suspicion of 
being or becoming ‘‘bush people" (v. Slobodin, 1960a: 127). 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the growing 
importance of fur trapping and also the standardization of winter travel 
by dog-team and toboggan, which theretofore had been exceptional. 
These two developments are related, since everywhere in the north the 
dog-team is a tool of the trapper, and its use has spread with the expansion 
of the European fur trade. The effect of the dog-team on the modern society, 
as far as upriver trapping is concerned, is to encourage а tendency toward 
dispersion of social units. 

The breech-loading rifle has also had a centrifugal effect; witness the 
fact that during the Klondike period, when caribou hunting was the major 
winter activity, large groups were formed during only two winters. — 

The most important technological changes in subsistence activities 
during the muskrat period have been related to summer activities. Although 
netting-twine and the technique of net-tying had been known since the later 
nineteenth century, fishing with nets was not important during the Klon- 
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dike period. During the muskrat period, nets, most of them imported 
rather than home-made, have permitted some dispersal of population 
in the summer. However, the large local group remains characteristic 
for summer fishing, because the best fishing sites are limited in number 
and area, and also because summer continues to be the season for major 
group recreation and leisure activity. Change in fishing technology has 
markedly reduced the function and authority of the fish-camp leader. 


Economies of Tangent Cultures 

In a sense, the technological changes mentioned above may be sub- 
sumed under this head, since they occurred in Peel River culture partially 
at the stimulus of the Euro-American fur trade. However, the reference 
here is not to artifacts and techniques, but to events and situations arising 
from the confrontation of Peel River economy with those of other peoples. 

In proto-contact times the importance of the larger social units was 
enhanced by influences from the west and southwest. As has been noted, 
the sib system, wealth-ranking, and trade leadership as а social role appear 
to have diffused from that sector. In Peel River society, all of these are 
associated with the larger groupings. 

In relation to the Mackenzie Eskimo, the proto-contact Peel River 
people behaved in а manner intermediate between that of the Athapaskans 
east of the Mackenzie and those on the Yukon. Like the Barren Grounds 
Indians, they avoided residence in country subject to Eskimo incursion; 
like the Yukon peoples, they regularly raided the Eskimo. 

The establishment of the European fur trade temporarily intensified 
Eskimo — Peel River hostility, and yet at the same time inaugurated an 
orientation of the Peel River people toward the Mackenzie for trade. The 
winter habitat of the band remained unchanged. Summer activity now 
included movement downriver as а band for a trading visit, at first brief 
but lengthening in the course of the nineteenth century. 

If a few recorded examples may be considered characteristic, the 
acquisition by some leading trappers of muzzle-loading rifles and other 
novel artifacts reinforced their status as small group leaders and encouraged 
the existence of small groups separate from larger aggregations. Converging 
toward this effect were missionary activity (pp. 25-206, 28) and the pressure 
of the traders for fur, since fur trapping, at least in the Euro-American 
trade, has everywhere been a function of smaller rather than larger social 
units. Beaver was the most important fur until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, and the trapping of beaver here, as in northeastern North 
America, was characteristically a small-group activity (Speck, 1926b: 
320; Speck and Hiseley, 1942: 238, 241; Steward, 1955: 146). 

The gold rush had an effect on the society that was even more para- 
doxical than that of the establishment of the Euro-American fur trade. 
On the one hand, the band was reoriented toward the Yukon and brought 
into a close contact with other peoples which reinforced sib functions, the 
prerogatives of wealth-ranking, and the importance of public community 
ritual; on: the other, the people gained intimate experience of Western 
Civilization in the rampantly individualistic and indeed anarchic form of a 
gold-rush and frontier boom. 

As, during the gold rush, there was no winter activity more profitable 
than hunting, and as the mining locations were within easy reach of the 
traditional Peel River hunting grounds, hunting in the mountains continued 
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as the principal winter occupation. However, during the gold-rush winters, 
there was a constant movement of individuals, small parties, and 
families between centres of White population and the hunting region. 
There was rather high physical mobility in the summer also, especially 
for the young men engaged in а variety of novel employments. However, 
the large-scale summer fishing on the Yukon, and the attraction, indeed 
the obligations, of public ceremonial in the company of Yukon people 
gave tribal and large-band assemblages a continued importance. 

The rise of muskrat prices, which has characterized the muskrat 
period, has involved a reorientation toward the Mackenzie much more 
profound in effect than that of the “Old Days." In the Peel River economy, 
muskrat hunting itself is an activity for families, paired families, and small 
parties of individuals detached from their families. The steady increase 
throughout the 1920's and '30's in the dependence of Peel River economy 
upon the muskrat, accentuated by a scarcity of caribou during those years, 
so restricted the interests and movement of the people to the lower Peel 
and the Delta that, for many, the Ogilvies and southern Richardsons were 
no longer part of the home territory. Only under the special conditions of 
World War II did a large proportion of the band venture again into the upper 
Peel drainage, the “marten country." Such a venture has been, almost of 
necessity, in small groups, since, by now, a minority of the active trappers 
have experience of the “marten country" and of marten hunting. As it was 
necessary for the younger men to go upriver under the guidance of experi- 
enced men, groups were formed, like Willie Lake's, and in the same way. 
These men did not go in an all-male hunting party, because trapping is 
very seldom carried out by such а grouping. They did not go in a large 
group, because the large group in modern times is not mobile. Its rate of 
mobility in earlier times would not suit the pace of modern life, which, 
at some remove, affects Kutchin as well as Whites. 


Ecotoaic-Economic FACTORS IN MODERN 
PEEL RIVER GROUPING 

The effect of caribou migration in modern Peel River life has been 
modified by the downriver orientation of the economy and its integration, 
more direct than heretofore, with world market conditions. Thus, an 
abundance of caribou in the Ogilvies, which are situated in the traditional 
Peel River habitat but far from the Mackenzie Delta, is not exploited now 
unless the fur cycle and fur prices are propitious for upriver trapping. 

The relationship between the occurrence of caribou, the population 
cycle of marten as the most important fine fur at present, the price of fine 
fur, and the prevalent types of winter grouping may be schematically 
represented. The population cycle of muskrat and the fluctuation of muskrat 
prices need not be considered, since the necessity to hunt muskrat intensively 
throughout the ratting season is a constant for all but a very few Peel River 
families. 


Ecologic-Economic Factors Demography and Grouping 
Caribou abundant near northern Rich- Unstable large groups in northern 
ardsons (lower Peel); fur prices high; Richardsons; many single and paired 
marten plentiful. families in upper Peel drainage; much 


travel between large bands and trap- 
ping families. 

Many small groups upriver. Much 
travel. 


Caribou in Ogilvies and southern 
Richardsons; fur prices high; marten 
plentiful. 
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Ecologic-Economic Factors (Cont.) Demography and Grouping (Cont.) 
Caribou in northern Richardsons; fur One or two large groups downriver all 
prices medium to low; marten plentiful. winter; about twenty families or pairs 
of trappers upriver. 
Caribou widely scattered or scarce Over half of band at Fort McPherson, 
throughout band habitat. Fur prices Aklavik, and in large group at mouth 
low. Marten population cycle does not of Peel, subsisting on government 
appreciably affect this situation. relief. Families, paired families, and 
male hunting parties scattered in 
northern Richardsons. A very few 
trappers upriver. Little travel. 
CONTINUITY 


In the favourable conditions during and just after World War II, when 
fur prices were high and fur relatively plentiful, a significant proportion of 
the band showed willingness and ability to travel and live in the mountainous 
upriver subregion of the Peel drainage. They thus, it might be said, “kept 
up the franchise" on this part of the habitat—into which, in any case, no 
one else had moved. It may therefore be maintained that the Peel River 
Kutchin have occupied virtually the same over-all habitat during their 
known history. There is every reason to suppose that the Peel River com- 
munity is a continuation of one which had occupied the region for many 
generations. 

Another persistent factor in Peel River life is the dependence upon 
hunting—the continuation of the dangers, the pleasures, the hardships, and 
the satisfactions of the chase. Not only is the habitat still theirs, but its 
nature has not changed drastically. The animals are still here: the caribou, 
with whom long ago the people exchanged part of their spirit, so that even 
now the people know how it goes with the caribou, and the caribou, how it 
goes with the people; the mighty moose, and the bear, wiser than man; 
also the little animals and birds, steeped in myth. Here are Weasel and Mink, 
who betrayed their wicked mistress, Mink Woman; Crow and Jokester; 
the fateful Owl; sharp-faced Wolverine, whom the culture hero could 
out-do but not subdue; and Ptarmigan, whom one can hear in the spring, 
from the top of a bush, telling of Dawn Girl. They are all there still, on every 
side. 

Trapping for the Euro-American fur trade has certainly inaugurated 
a series of changes, still continuing, in Peel River culture, but when one 
considers the changes that have occurred in many cultures during the past 
century, those affecting the Peel River Kutchin do not seem overwhelming. 
Trapping is a form of hunting; it involves a knowledge of and a dependence 
upon the fauna. The same types of transport are used as in hunting, and 
while these too have changed, they have not been revolutionized. The 
airplane is the really new element in northern Canadian transport. The 
Kutchin, like the Eskimo, have taken to their hearts the airplane and the 
bush pilot—the man who flies nonscheduled chartered flights anywhere in 
the north country, settling his light plane down on floats or skis. Air 
travel is now as much a part of their culture as it is of Western Civilization. 
It does not, however, appear so far to have profoundly changed anything 
among the Peel River Kutchin. One may pile one’s dogs, toboggan, and 
outfit into a Norseman and be flown in to a lake for trapping, or make a 
quick trip down to Aklavik, but daily life is relatively unaffected by this. 
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Only, it is true, the airplane has facilitated, for those who are able to take 
advantage of it, the process of “getting ahead" of the local traders. 

Peel River social history to date has been characterized more by 
continuity, or by variations around long-established norms, than by 
drastie change. The conditions of culture contact during the last century or 
so and the effect of that contact have been such as to permit the continued 
operation of what may be termed the principles of Peel River social 
organization. 


These permissive conditions are here listed: 


1. Retention by the tribe of its pre-contact habitat. 

2. Absence of important change in the natural environment. 

3. The policy of the North American fur trade, and especially of the 
monopoly fur trade, in limiting the extent and direction of culture 
change. 

4. The similarity between subsistence activities and commercial 
trapping. 

9. The pre-contact adjustment of the society to trade in which the 
Peel River people were in a subordinate position. 

6. The steady but relatively low rate of immigration by non-tribes- 
men, Indian, Eskimo, and White, except for the brief and ephem- 
eral gold-rush influx. 

7. The relatively non-traumatic nature of most contact with Whites, 
and especially with the gold-seekers, who had the greatest 
potential for disruption of the culture. 

8. The establishment of frontier towns, such as Dawson, Fort Yukon, 
and Aklavik, on the periphery of the Peel River habitat, but not 
within it. 

9. The enduring influence of several outstanding and long-lived 
personages, such as “Small Nipples," Archdeacon MacDonald, 
John Firth, and Julius Martin. 

More speculative in its effect is that accident of history (v. Golden- 
weiser, 1918: 21—22) that brought the Euro-American fur trade to the band 
from the Mackenzie, rather than from the Yukon, whence it might have 
come. If it had come from the Yukon, the band would probably have been 
permanently involved in the middle Yukon region. It is unlikely that the 
Peel River people could have then escaped the cultural disruption and 
demoralization which have characterized middle Yukon communities since 
the gold rush. 

Culture contact has thus far failed to stimulate or to force drastic 
change in the Peel River social order. The most generalized patterns of 
adjustment in this society appear to have varied within narrow limits 
throughout the known history of the Peel River people. Expressed as 
sentiments and values, they may be summarized as follows: 


1. High valuation of individual competence in subsistence activity. 

2. Egalitarianism: the range of all ranking, from lowest to highest, 
is small as rated on a scale of human societies. Moreover, there 1s 
very little ascription of ranked status, and even that must be 
validated by personal accomplishment. 

3. Related to (2), but not the same, is the high valuation of physical 
and of social mobility, which are linked emotionally. 
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4. Balancing (2) and (3) is the need to associate as closely as possible 
with persons of relatively high status. 

There are two patterns of adjustment which have not been explicitly 
discussed in this study. The first is perhaps obvious: 

5. Importance of group membership and participation as sources of 
identity and security. The other, which in Peel River culture is 
the eonverse of the foregoing, is not obvious, but it will be recog- 
nized by anyone familiar with hunting peoples of the north: fear of 
solitude and of the solitary. 
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CHAPTER ХҮІ 
CONCLUSIONS 


During the segment of Peel River Kutchin social history under con- 
sideration, from the early nineteenth century until 1947, five types of 
extrafamilial grouping can be discerned. Classified in terms of external 
system or relationship to the environment, the mobile trapping party, 
the meat camp, the fish camp, and the obsolete trading party are occu- 
pational groups. The local group is what its name implies, a miniature 
community associated with a locality. In terms of internal system, or 
interpersonal relationship patterns within the group, the trapping party 
and local group approximate to the bilateral extended family; the meat 
camp, fish camp, and trading party to a system partly segmented by nuclear 
and paired families, and partly stratified by sib, rank, and age-grouping. 
Classification by internal system coincides with and is related to classi- 
fication by size into small group and large group. 

The band and the band assembly partake of the qualities of both 
sets of pairs. The band is а community, localized in the sense that it is 
associated with a territory; it is experienced by its members both as a kin- 
group and as horizontally cross-eut— although not class-stratified. The 
band chief is the senior kinsman, as is the small-group leader; he is also the 
high-ranking executive, as is the large-group leader. 

Ecologie factors, both seasonal cycles and larger variations in faunal 
distribution, may be seen to give prominence, now to one type and principle 
of grouping, now to another. The fish camp has been the characteristic 
Peel River summer grouping throughout the band's known history, with 
the exception of several years during the Klondike gold rush. However, 
during other seasons, the response of the society to ecologic opportunities 
and compulsions has been affected by historic change. Such change has been 
produced by the effect of tangent cultures: indirectly, that of the Northwest 
Coast area in intertribal trade; that of the Mackenzie Eskimo, at least in 
warfare and mutual avoidance which, in turn, have had a demographic 
effect; and that of Western Civilization in monopoly fur trade, missionary 
activity, gold-rush, and recent involvement in the urban world economy. 

The effect of historie changes has not been unidirectional. Thus the 
mobile small group was a winter-time reaction to rather hard times in the 
early contact era; in modern times, as the trapping party, it is produced 
by favourable winter conditions. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
late winter and early spring was a season for band rendezvous; in the musk- 
rat period it has been a time for dispersal in family or smaller groups into 
the ratting country. On the other hand, a desperate situation has, through- 
out its known history, drawn most of the band into one gathering, at any 
season. 

It appears possible to trace some of the effects of the ecology upon 
Peel River Kutchin social structure during a segment of the band's history. 
Peel River social forms have manifested flexibility and have proved to be 
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evidence of the opportunism and adaptability of the Peel River people 
to the variety of situations which has confronted it during this portion of 
its history. This does not imply, however, that Peel River society is amor- 
phous. It possesses a definite structure, and this structure has shown 
viability and vitality. 


AFTERWORD 


This study concludes, but life with all its changes moves on. The hunt- 
ing people we discerned at the outset, grey-black in the Arctic winter, face 
new problems, new opportunities, and, eventually, the creation of new 
social forms. 

A postwar decline in the world market for trapped fur, just noticeable 
in 1947, has deepened in succeeding years. Despite fluctuations and some 
recent success in the promotion of Canadian fur sales abroad, federal re- 
ports lead one to conclude that the decline is not cyclical, and that the 
fur-trapping industry will probably never recover its former importance. 

In 1950, trap-line registration was introduced into the Yukon Territory. 
All the upriver or mountainous part of the Peel River habitat lies in this 
Territory. North of the 65th parallel of latitude, “trappers, who are nomadic 
bands of Indians, have registered in two group-trapping areas" (Canada, 
1958: 621); that is, one for Crow River Kutchin and one for the Peel River 
people. The 1955 and 1956 Canada Year Books show 28 Peel River heads of 
families as registered trappers in the Yukon Territory. The 1957—58 Canada 
Year Book mentions five Peel River registrations. 

А 1955 report on the economy of the Northwest Territories states that 
"jn the postwar period prices of muskrats to trappers have declined from an 
average of $2.75 in 1945—46 to 67 cents per pelt in 1958—54. At the same time, 
the catch has been decreasing, and as a result, income from muskrat trap- 
ping has declined drastically" (Robertson, 1955: 11). The Canada Year Book, 
1957-58, goes on to state: “The downward trend of the fur market in recent 
years has caused trappers [in the Northwest Territories] to lose interest in 
trap-line activities; many have obtained employment elsewhere, and others 
are reluctant to trap very far away from the settlements . . . Muskrat and 
beaver production also declined considerably, mainly because of low prices 
for pelts" (ibid.). 

On the other hand, the postwar years have witnessed a considerable 
increase in and diversification of Euro-Canadian activities in the region. 
These include petroleum exploration, the development of some light in- 
dustry, the establishment of a new town, Inuvik, not far from Peel River 
territory, and the beginning of work on a new road to link the Alaska High- 
way with the Mackenzie Delta. The road is to cut through the heart of the 
"marten country." 

This kind of activity has already set in train many changes in Kutchin 
ecology, social organization, and culture. One may wonder whether the 
dialectics of intensified culture contact will be as irrational, the results as 
anarchic, as in past colonial and frontier situations. Will caribou and other 
essential features of the ecology be destroyed? Will the development of 
industry keep pace with ecological changes? Will social welfare in the West- 
ern sense be accompanied by effective social and economic planning on a 
community and regional basis, or will it degenerate, for administrator and 
populace alike, into increased financial assistance from public funds, issued 
and received—with all its controversial and demoralizing effects—as a dole? 
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"When we who created this money economy ignorantly distort and 
misapply it, how can we teach Eskimos... to use it for their own and others’ 
welfare, and not for increasing human unhappiness?” asks Diamond Jen- 
ness in an epilogue to The People of the Twilight (1959: 251). And a Peel 
River man has commented: ‘‘White men are trying to teach us things it looks 
like a lot of you people don’t believe in any more.” The speaker was not ге- 
ferring to the contrast between the precept of missionaries and the practice 
of many White men; the natives have long since taken this discrepancy for 
granted. He was remarking, rather, upon our culture’s entrepreneurial 
folklore of individual, self-regarding effort as the key to success. “Every 
man for himself—I see lots of white men don’t think so. For us, we got to 
stick together, that's our way," he added. 

For a society, as for an organism, life is continuous change with reten- 
tion of identity. Kutchin society was adjusting to varied conditions before 
the White man came, and after. One purpose of this monograph has been 
to trace social change and continuity through a segment of Kutchin history. 
The Kutchin will change again, as the twentieth century encroaches further 
upon the latest forms of a hunting economy. Adjustment will be relatively 
happy or unhappy, depending upon the specific dynamics of the future, but 
no matter what forms future Kutchin life will take, the people will remain 
tempered by the past. They will retain, in no matter how intricate an 
amalgamation, something essential of a culture, of the heart of a people. 
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A. Scene at the “Indian end” of Fort McPherson (March 1947). 


B. View westward across the Peel River, about fifty miles above its confluence with the 
Mackenzie (January 1947). 
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Man setting out from Fort MePherson with loaded toboggan to join a caribou hunt 
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Child's grave being prepared in the Anglican churchyard at Fort McPh 


kinsmen of the bereaved family. Wood is being split for the fires required periodically 
to thaw the ground for digging (March 1947). | 
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A. Approaching a camp on the upper Peel. Two-year-old son of the encamped family is 
watehing our arrival ( December 1946). 


B. Setting a trap for muskrat under the ice of a small lake off the lower Peel ( March 1947). 
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